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A Preliminary Guide to the Archives 
of 
SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 


RESENTED in the following pages is a horseback survey of the 

manuscript material deposited in the Archives of Texas. The 

title, “A Preliminary Guide to the Archives of Texas,” is 
somewhat descriptive of the raw and unrefined character of the 
work. Users are herewith put on notice that the Guide, by its very 
nature, is far from definitive; it is a guide. 

The Archives of Texas are the official documentary remains of 
the agencies of the various governments of Texas. Notably absent 
from the Archives are the records of the General Land Office, the 
Attorney General’s Office, and the court system. Chronologically 
speaking, the present Archives of Texas began in 1835 with the 
accumulation of records of the provisional government. There 
were, however, no Archives as a separate agency; each department 
of the government kept its own records and maintained its own 
files. Although the term “archives” was much in use during the 
period of the Republic, it was applied to the records of the 
government rather than to an agency of the government. On 
November 10, 1835, the Consultation instructed the various mu- 
nicipal officers in Texas to turn over their “archives” to their 
successors in office and requested that the political chiefs of the 
departments of Brazos and Nacogdoches send their archives to the 
governor and council. Since Henry Smith had been political chief 
of Brazos, the few records he had became a part of the govern- 
ment’s archives, but there is no indication that Nacogdoches 
turned any of its records over to the central government at that 


time. 
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Most of the records created during 1835 and early 1836 were 
those of the governor and council. Henry Smith kept some of 
them and James W. Robinson kept others, and these two gentle- 
men quarreled over who had the right to keep the archives. When 
the Convention met in Washington-on-the-Brazos in 1836, the 
remnant of the provisional government seems to have brought its 
records to the meeting, and on March 12, 1836, the Convention 
procured a “suitable room for depositing the archives of the late 
provisional government.” 

The records of the fleeting ad interim government, one imag- 
ines, were originally stored in saddlebags and individual’s wallets. 
J. W. Moody, the auditor, made himself personally responsible 
for the records of his office. By October, 1836, most of the records 
of the early government were probably located at the seat of 
government in Columbia. From there they were moved to Hous- 
ton, again apparently by individual officials. When the records 
were moved from Houston to Austin, however, in 1839, a separate 
appropriation was made to cover the cost of the transfer, and they 
were moved together as a group under the supervision of Anson 
Jones. Those records never left Austin—despite Sam Houston’s 
efforts to remove them which precipitated the well-known “Ar- 
chives War’’—but the government did leave Austin, and while 
functioning in Washington-the-Brazos, created additional records 
which were moved to Austin in 1846. 

The establishment of the state government resulted in some 
reshuffling of the records, particularly those of the Treasury De- 
partment. By this time the General Land Office also had a well 
established archives of its own, including the land records of the 
colonial land offices collected by John Forbes in 1835 and 1836. 
The present writer is not yet certain when and by what author- 
ization the secretary of state began to assume responsibility for 
the care and preservation of the early records of the other depart- 
ments which had accumulated in Austin, but it seems evident 
that by about 1850 this was a fait accompli. In 1850 the Legisla- 
ture authorized the secretary of state to take into custody the old 
records of the political chief of Nacogdoches and of the Munici- 
pality of Nacogdoches. This group of records became known as 
the ‘Nacogdoches Archives,” and it contained much more than 
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was originally requested. Many of the archives of Bexar had found 
their way into Nacogdoches when that department was created, 
and as a result were transferred to Austin in 1850. 

In 1852 the secretary of the Senate and the chief clerk of the 
House were assigned the task of filing, recording, and indexing 
the papers of the early Texas Congresses and Legislatures. These 
two officials were also ordered to publish the early journals and 
to deposit the recorded copies in the General Land Office. The 
secretary of state, comptroller, and attorney general were made 
responsible for the work as a Board of Commissioners. The first 
part of the instructions was nicely carried out; these beautiful 
manuscript books are now in the Archives, and the filing 
and index system were only last year re-established after having 
been nonfunctional for many years. The second part of the in- 
structions, to publish the journals and deposit the recorded copy 
in the General Land Office, does not seem to have been done. 

In 1856 the first major step was taken toward the establishment 
of the present Archives when the legislature provided extra rooms 
in the old capitol building to house the early records. Fortunately 
these rooms were located in the basement, and most of the mate- 
rial was spared from the capitol holocaust of 1881. It is interesting 
to note in connection with the fire that the pious but empty use 
of the phrase, “preserve the sacred archives of Texas,” as a cover 
for other activities began early. In 1870 the legislature appro- 
priated seventeen thousand dollars “for the better protection of 
the public buildings and archives of the State,” but the money 
was spent for an artesian well, two cisterns, and a fire engine, 
despite which the capitol burned. 

The Constitution of 1876 made the provision for the preserva- 
tion of the records of Texas history the responsibility of the legis- 
lature and authorized the statutory establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, Statistics, and History, which was done in 1876. 
This was the real beginning of the Archives of Texas, and the 
historical duties of the commissioner of Insurance, Statistics, and 
History closely correspond today with the duties of the Archivist. 
Fortunately for the future historians of the state, Valentine Over- 
ton King, a man of not inconsiderable cultural attainments with 
an interest in Texas history, was appointed as the first commis- 
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sioner. In 1887 the department was reorganized, and the Bureau 
of Agriculture was attached to it, and in 1907, when the depart- 
ment disintegrated, the Texas State Library, which had been a 
part of the Department of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and 
History, was given a separate establishment. It was during these 
three decades and through the untiring efforts of King and his 
successors, Cadwell Walton Raines, A. W. Spaight, and Ernest W. 
Winkler, that the foundation was laid for almost all future work 
in Texas history. That greatest of ‘Texas bibliographers, E. W. 
Winkler, began his long and fruitful connection with Texas his- 
tory as the history clerk for the department. These three decades 
saw the evaluation, indexing, filing, and cataloguing of most of 
the early records of Texas. It is unfortunate that in the years that 
followed this work was not continued, and it is a tragedy that 
much of it was negated later by clerical carelessness in handling 
the files. 

In 1907 the State Library became a separate agency, and the 
Archives was made an administrative division of the Library. 
Mr. Winkler, who had succeeded C. W. Raines as history clerk 
and de facto librarian, was appointed as state librarian, but was 
unfortunately removed for political reasons in 1915, despite the 
vigorous protests of Dr. Eugene C. Barker who was then chairman 
of the Library and Historical Commission. The Archives, how- 
ever, had a new home, but in the years that followed was more 
often treated as a step-child than as the older son. Material was 
accumulated, but storage facilities and staff were inadequate. Ma- 
terial was shifted from the basement to the second floor of the 
present capitol and back to the basement, and later portions of it 
were moved back again to the second floor. 

In the meantime the legislature had provided that noncurrent 
records of other departments be transferred to the Archives, and 
the resulting influx of material into the already crowded facilities 
made nearly hopeless the physical condition of the Archives. In 
1933 various agency heads, apparently dissatisfied with the storage 
and handling of their noncurrent records, succeeded in persuad- 
ing the legislature to establish a new bureau under the Board of 
Control, entitled the Bureau of Records. The Bureau of Records 
was essentially another Archives for the deposit of noncurrent 
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records, and it seems to have performed its duties successfully, 
maintaining good order among the numerous twentieth cen- 
tury records transferred into its custody. In 1947 the Records 
Division of the State Library was created to assume these duties. 
Today both the Records Division and the Archives Division func- 
tion in cooperation as administrative divisions of the Library. As 
a general rule, records of historical significance are deposited in 
the Archives and noncurrent records which retain some contem- 
porary value are deposited in the Records Division. 

The Texas Archives, as an institution of government, in general 
has had greater responsibilities than means to fulfill them. The 
legislature has given statutory definition to these responsibilities, 
but before examining them it might be worthwhile briefly to 
outline the general relationship and philosophical position of an 
archives in a democratic society. 

Without question, a public archives has a great deal more value 
to a democratic government than is generally realized. A collec- 
tion of the documentary history of a nation’s past, in addition to 
its obvious historical duties, serves two functions of immediate 
and practical value to the nation’s government: (1) it offers to 
statesmen a guide to precedents of the past, and (2) it offers to 
citizens a practical check on their public servants. 

In a democracy, the officials of government, no matter how 
bureaucratic they may be, are in the first analysis the employees 
and servants of the voting public. The degree in which the public 
can maintain a check on and control over its employees is directly 
proportional to the degree in which the actions of governmental 
officials are made public. If the documents reflecting official action 
are secreted from public view, over an extended period of time, 
government officialdom will lose any sense of responsibility it may 
feel for the public, and in corollary, the public will lose its con- 
trol over the action of its employees. 

Documented historical precedent is the guiding fundamental 
principle in the American system of government. In practice, this 
system begins with a written constitution, to which is added court 
interpretations, laws, treaties, proclamations, directives, and any 
number of other written documents. Without these written docu- 
ments, this government would not exist in its present form. In the 
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American system of government, no matter how much latitude a 
government official assumes, ultimately the authority for his ac- 
tions is supposed to rest on a written document. Thus, in theory, 
an archives preserves both the results of government action and 
the written authority from which such action stems. This general 
concept is true in the lower echelons of government as well as in 
the higher ones; it is true for state governments and for agencies 
of state governments. The accountability for the actions of public 
servants past and present reposes in the public archives. 

The two-fold function of a public archives has significance in 
both the immediate, contemporary past and in the earlier, more 
remote past. For the first, it is a practical aspect of politics; for 
the second, it is a meaningful foundation of history. The history 
of a nation, a state, or a local region is primarily to be found in 
the written records created by that political entity and preserved 
in its archives. 

The records of the Texas state government and its agencies are 
public records and are legally open to public inspection by any 
citizen. It becomes, therefore, the ethical and philosophical re- 
sponsibility of the keeper of the records, the custodian of the 
public archives, to fulfill this engagement in the spirit of this 
country’s underriding political philosophy. It becomes the ar- 
chivist’s responsibility to make the records of the past easily ac- 
cessible and to facilitate their use and understanding, not to 
shroud them in academic mystery. The Texas Archives are the 
public property of the citizens of Texas; the legislature has recog- 
nized this and has directed by a series of statutes that the Archives 
preserve the history of Texas in books and newspapers, as well as 
in official records, and the law has clearly outlined that it is the 
duty of the custodian of the Archives to classify, catalogue, and 
index the public records so that they will be easily accessible. 

If the above concepts be translated into practical application, 
the plain English of it would be: the Archives must be catalogued 
to be of practical value. 

And the sad truth is that although the Texas Archives embody 
some of the most significant historical material to be found any- 
where in America, no semblance of a catalogue of any kind is 
available for this material. The Texas Archives rank among the 
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highest in the country in content and among the lowest in the 
country in form. The absence of a catalogue and the lack of any 
record at all of the material deposited in the Texas Archives points 
with unmistakable clarity toward the necessity of preparing a 
usable guide to the Archives. 

While on the philosophical plane the preparation of a guide or 
catalogue to the Archives is important to the public, on the 
practical plane the preparation of a guide is of utmost importance 
to Texas historians. Much of the material in the Archives has not 
been available to historians simply because they did not. know of 
its existence. It is a travesty of life, but an unfailing truism, that 
without the document there is no history. An unwarped history 
of Texas can only be derived from an evaluation and distillation 
of all of the records of the Texas past. 

It is the purpose of this “Preliminary Guide to the Archives 
of Texas” to take an initial step in the preparation of a practical 
catalogue. It will be obvious to all that this “Preliminary Guide” 
is grossly incomplete, and no one knows better than its compiler 
that the sin of incompleteness is compounded in places with the 
sin of inaccuracy. The “Guide” was begun about two years ago 
with the thought that its preparation would involve about ten 
years. Circumstances, however, have made it seem practical at this 
time to offer to historians, and to persons interested in research 
in Texas history, the Guide in a preliminary form. 

The preparation of the Guide began with an analysis of bien- 
nial reports of the Archives as an institution, under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History as well as 
under the Texas State Library. These reports occasionally listed, 
with some provenience data, the acquisition of bodies of material. 
To the information thus compiled were added data from a file of 
“Receipts” that the Archives had made during the past two dec- 
ades for material transferred to the Archives from other state 
agencies. These receipts were not too helpful because of the scant 
information on them regarding the transferred files. The receipts 
were not an inventory in any sense of the word; they carried no 
descriptive information about the transferred material nor any 
data regarding the physical size of the file. Instead, the receipts 
merely listed cryptic file names. Although the receipts were both 
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inadequate and incomplete, together with the scattered informa- 
tion in the biennial reports, they formed the only basis for be- 
ginning a catalogue. 

The major work on the Guide had to rest on a physical inven- 
tory of the material in the Archives. A physical inventory was 
made, and it consumed many months of rather dreary clerical 
work. Preliminary catalogue or inventory sheets were prepared 
for each file. On each inventory sheet an attempt was made to 
describe the file by a cursory inspection and to estimate its size. 
Because of the very large mass of material that had to be exam- 
ined, the inspection of each file was of necessity hasty and inade- 
quate. If the packages in the file were labelled, in general this 
label was used as a key to the contents of the file. It was found, 
however, that labels on the file packages and envelopes were not 
always accurate. Many envelopes containing Comptroller’s ma- 
terial were labelled with other departments’ names. One whole 
file of the State Treasurer's office pertaining to the leasing of pub- 
lic and school land was labelled “General Land Office.” Never- 
theless, for the purposes of the first raw inventory, it was necessary 
to use the labels for the most part as found. As the work of the 
inventory progressed, experience made it easier to detect inaccu- 
rate labels. 

Great bulks of material were without any identifying labels or 
marks. When identification could be made by inspection, this was 
done, but where identification necessitated investigation and re- 
search, the file was recorded as “Unidentified” with only the 
agency of origin noted. It was felt that an overall raw inventory 
was needed before closer examination and evaluation would be 
practical, and it was feared that the work might get bogged down 
in too thorough an examination of individual files. With the raw 
inventory completed, a more detailed inventory could follow. 

Users of this Guide will probably wonder at the numerous en- 
tries of “Contents Unknown,” or “Unidentified,” and will remark 
at the inexactness of the many approximations. All that can be 
said here, by way of explanation, is that there are from three to 
four million pieces of paper in the Archives, that they fill a 
volume of approximately twenty-five thousand cubic feet, and 
that a beginning had to be made somewhere. Time and again 
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inspection of files was hurriedly rushed and approximations and 
guesses were all that was undertaken. The purpose of the initial 
survey was to make a raw inventory as a basis for a more complete 
description in the future—one that will take a staff of several per- 
sons several years’ time to complete. 

This “Preliminary Guide’ represents the results of the raw 
inventory, supplemented by information from the biennial re- 
ports and the Archives “receipts,” plus some basic but brief re- 
search in the histories of various state agencies. A file of the raw 
inventory sheets was established in alphabetical order in the Ar- 
chives, as the entries appear in this Guide, and these inventory 
sheets carry notations as to the physical location of the material 
in the Archives. The fact that the material was widely scattered 
in the files, and that the records of no department were physically 
together, greatly increased the difficulty of the inventory. 

In closing these introductory remarks, the compiler would like 
to explain that the entries are made in the following “Preliminary 
Guide” in alphabetical order under the department, agency, or 
file name that now designates the material. No file is listed twice, 
but “see” entries are used to help direct researchers using the 
Guide. Without any doubt, as the process of evaluation continues 
in the Archives, changes, corrections, and emendations will be 
made to the present Guide. It is the hope of the compiler that 
this present work can become the foundation for a practical and 
expanding catalogue of the records of the Texas past. 
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Abstracts of Land Titles. See General Land Office, Abstracts. 
Adams, Allen F. See Cooke, William G. 


Adjutant General. 

This department was created in 1836 and abolished in 1840. Papers 
of this period will be found under Army, Republic of Texas. From 
1840-1846 the duties of the Adjutant General were carried on by an 
Adjutant and Inspector General, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of War and Marine, and an Adjutant General of Militia. Records of 
this period will also be found under Army, Republic of Texas. With 
the establishment of the state government, the Adjutant General's 
Department was re-created, with duties mainly pertaining to the ver- 
ification of land claims of veterans. In 1856 the office of the Adjutant 
General was burned, and since some of the personnel were suspected 
of committing forgeries, the legislature repealed the appropriation to 
this department. Records of the office from 1846-1856 are not extant, 
presumably having been lost in the fire. The department was active 
once again during the Civil War, but records of the office during this 
period are not available as such. In 1870 the office was re-established, 
and in 1905 the present department was provided for by the legisla- 
ture. In 1934 most of the non-current records of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office were transferred to the Texas Archives. Records of the 
Adjutant General from 1870 to the present are relatively complete, 
but many files have become somewhat disorganized. Those files and 
records not described below may be found in the Records Division of 
the State Library or in the Adjutant General’s office. 


Frontier Battalion. 

The Frontier Battalion was organized in 1874 under the command 
of Major John B. Jones pursuant to an act for the protection of the 
frontier. The records of the Frontier Battalion are apparently com- 
plete from 1874 to 1900, when the organization became inactive, 
although the bulk falls in the period prior to Jones’ death in 1881. 


FRONTIER BATTALION, PAY CERTIFICATES, Cc. 1870-1900. 
Arranged alphabetically by name of individual having service. 
19 envelopes, about 3800 pieces. 


FRONTIER BATTALION, PENSION CLarims. See Adjutant General, Rangers, 
Pensions. 
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FRONTIER BATTALION, JONES PAPERS, c. 1870-1881. 
Miscellaneous papers of Major John B. Jones and the Frontier 
Battalion. Arranged chronologically. 
12 envelopes, about 2400 pieces. 


FRONTIER BATTALION, MONTHLY RETURNS, c. 1880-1900. 
Unorganized. Some monthly returns can also be found under Ad- 
jutant General, Frontier Battalion, Letters Received and Sent. 


35 envelopes, about 7000 pieces. 


FRONTIER BATTALION, LETTERS RECEIVED AND SENT, c. 1870-1900. 
Letters from and to the headquarters office of the Frontier Battalion. 
Contains some Monthly Returns. Organized. 
34 envelopes, about 7000 pieces. 


FRONTIER BATTALION, MuSTER ROLLS, c. 1880-1900. 
Muster and pay rolls. In rough order by company. 
3 map file drawers, about 200 pieces. 


Letter Books, c. 1865-z900. 
Books and ledgers of the Adjutant General’s Office. Unorganized. 
50 mss. books, about 15,000 pages. 


Letters Received, c. 1861-1891. 
In rough chronological order. 
48 envelopes, about 8000 pieces. 


Letters Received, c. 1892-1923. 
In rough chronological order. 
9 file drawers, about 23,000 pieces. 


Letters Received, Index and Abstract, c. 1861-1891. 

Five manuscript books in which the Letters Received were entered 
alphabetically under the names of the writers, with a brief abstract 
of the contents of the letters. 

5 mss. books, about 2000 pages. 


Letters Sent, c. 1870-1900 (?). 
Letter press copies. Unorganized. 
135 letter press books, about 65,000 pages. 


Minute Companies. 

Volunter companies of residents of frontier counties were organized 
on a home guard basis from 1871 to 1874, being called into active or 
“field” service only when danger threatened from Indian depredations. 
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MiNuTE Companies, MusTER ROLLS, 1871-1874. 
Muster rolls are filed by company. 
1 map file drawer, about 250 pieces. 


Miscellaneous Papers, c. 1874-192}. 

Includes special orders, some correspondence for 1923-1924, some 
quartermaster material, and miscellaneous papers 1874-1875, 1876- 
1923, and 1906-1917. Unorganized. 

6 file drawers, about 14,000 pieces. 
Monthly Returns. See Adjutant General, Frontier Battalion and Ad- 
jutant General, Rangers. 


National Guard. 

Immediately subsequent to the National Militia Act of 1903, the 
Texas legislature passed an act reorganizing the Texas Volunteer 
Guard as the Texas National Guard. The records of both organiza- 
tions as well as the personnel were closely interrelated. The National 
Guard was mustered into federal service during World War I and 
World War II; these records must be obtained through the National 
Archives, War Records Group, and the Adjutant General’s Office in 
Washington, D. C. Most of the rest of the records of the National 
Guard are available through the Texas Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment, but some of the earlier records listed below are located in the 
Texas Archives. See also Adjutant General, Volunteer Guard. 


NATIONAL GUARD, ENLISTMENTS, C. 1900-1910. 
Enlistment papers are arranged alphabetically under the name of 
the individual having service. 
35 envelopes, about 9000 pieces. 


NATIONAL GUARD, ENLISTMENTS, OFFICERS, 1903-1911. 
Officers’ enlistment records. Unorganized except in very rough 
chronological order. 
2 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


NATIONAL GUARD, MUSTER ROLLS, 1901-1910. 
Unit muster rolls. Arranged by regiment. 
29 envelopes, about 6000 pieces. 
NATIONAL GUARD, OFFICERS’ EXAMINATIONS, C. 1900-1920. 


Unorganized. 
6 envelopes, about 1200 pieces. 


Ordnance Bonds, c. 1890-1920. 
Bonds for ordnance equipment made to the Adjutant General’s 
office. Two files: one from schools receiving ordnance supplies; one 
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from Guard units receiving ordnance supplies. Arranged alphabeti- 
cally by unit or institution receipting for stores. 
4 envelopes, about 1500 pieces. 


Quartermaster Papers. 

Financial papers and quartermaster papers. Portions of this file 
apparently were taken from Comptroller’s files, being pay and supply 
vouchers. Unorganized. 

4 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 


QUARTERMASTER REPORTS, 1910. 
Unorganized. 
1 envelope, about 200 pieces. 


Rangers. 

Although the Ranger service was instituted in 1835, not until 1870 
was it clearly an administrative part of the Adjutant General’s depart- 
ment. Therefore in this section will be found only Ranger service 
after 1870; for earlier records see Rangers and Army, Republic of 
Texas. Ranger records for the period from 1870 to the present not 
listed here may be available in the Adjutant General’s office. Militia 
service, service in minute companies, Mexican War service, and Civil 
War service often were called Ranger service, but such records must be 
located in the respective branches. Ranger service during the Mexican 
War was Federal service, and those records will be located in the 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. For Civil War service see Con- 
federate Army Service. 


RANGERS, MONTHLY RETURNS, C. 1902-1911. 
Monthly reports and returns. Envelopes are labelled with unit name. 
14 envelopes, about 2800 pieces. 


RANGERS, MusTER ROLLs, 1870-1872. 
Miscellaneous material and unidentified muster rolls for frontier 
forces. 
1 map file drawer, about 250 pieces. 


RANGERS, MusTER ROLLS, 1872-1875. 
Ranger muster rolls with a few accounts current of the Adjutant 
General. See also Adjutant General, Minute Companies. 


1 map file drawer, about 250 pieces. 


RANGERS, PENSION CLAIMs, 1918. 

Pension claims of Rangers and Frontier Battalion for a federal 
(U.S.) pension as Indian fighters. Claims are dated 1918 for service 
about 1870-1900. Claims were forwarded to Department of Interior, 
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Washington, D. C., and apparently returned to the Texas Adjutant 
General's office. Arranged alphabetically under name of claimant. 


8 envelopes, about 1600 pieces. 


RANGERS, PENSION LETTERS, 1908-1930. 
Correspondence concerning Ranger pensions. One envelope contains 
a scattering of earlier letters from c. 1855-1884. Arranged chrono- 
logically. 
16 envelopes, about 2000 pieces. 
RANGERS, VOUCHERS, 1903. 
A group of pay vouchers which may have been separated from 
Comptroller’s files. 
2 envelopes, about 400 pieces. 


Spanish American War. 

The Texas Volunteer Guard was mustered into federal service in 
1898. The records of this service are available from the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C., except for Muster Out Rolls and a few 
other papers listed below. 


SPANISH AMERICAN War, CLAIMS. 
Claims of Texas veterans in Spanish American War. Unorganized. 
3 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


SPANISH AMERICAN War, MUSTER ROLLS, 1898-1899. 
Muster rolls of some Texas troops in Spanish American War. Un- 
organized. 
6 envelopes, about 1200 pieces. 


SPANISH AMERICAN War, MUSTER OuT ROLLS, 1899. 

Muster Out Rolls of the Texas Volunteer Guard which had been 
mustered into federal service. First, Second, Third, and Fourth Texas 
Volunteer Infantry and First Texas Cavalry. Indexed. 

5 mss. books. 


State Police. 


The State Police, an agency of radical Republican reconstruction 
in Texas, existed for three years, from 1870 to 1873. Administration 
of the organization was under the Adjutant General. At present only 
one envelope of material has been sorted out for this classification; 
there is doubtless a good deal more material. See Adjutant General, 
Unidentified. 


STATE Po.ice, LETTER Book, 1870-1873. 
Large bound manuscript record book, labelled “Police Bureau.” 
1 mss. book, about 700 pages. 
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STATE PoLice, VOUCHERS, 1871-1872. 
Vouchers for payment of troops. 
1 envelope, about 200 pieces. 


State Troops. 

This designation was used from time to time for troops in state 
service, usually on the frontier and more particularly during the 
period 1861-1866. 


STATE Troops, MusTER ROLLs, 1861-1865. 
Muster rolls and miscellaneous papers. One envelope is labelled 
“Special State Troops, Capt. J. L. Hall, 1877-1879.” 
1 map file drawer, about 500 pieces. 


STATE Troops, MusTER ROLLS, 1865-1866. 
1 map file drawer, about 60 pieces. 


Volunteer Guard. 

The Texas Volunteer Guard was established in 1870, but records of 
the organization prior to about 1890 are not numerous. The Volunteer 
Guard was reorganized as the National Guard in 1903, and some of 
the records are overlapping. See also Adjutant General, National 


Guard. 


VOLUNTEER GUARD, Books, 1870-1912. 
Four bound manuscript books as follows: 
Texas Volunteer Guard, 1900-1903 Orders 
Texas Volunteer Guard, 1901-1903 Roster 
Texas Volunteer Guard, 1902-1903 Description 
Adjutant General’s Office, 1870-1912 Orders 
4 mss. books, about 1000 pages. 


VOLUNTEER GUARD, ENLISTMENTS, C. 1890-1910. 

Enlistment bonds and oaths for Texas Volunteer Guard and Texas 
National Guard. Arranged alphabetically under name of person tak- 
ing oath. 

6 envelopes, about 1200 pieces. 


VOLUNTEER GUARD, MISCELLANEOUS, Cc. 1870-1900. 
Miscellaneous, unsorted material. Unorganized except in very rough 
chronological order. 
5 file drawers, about 12,500 pieces. 


VOLUNTEER GUARD, MISCELLANEOUS, C. 1898-1905. 
Miscellaneous, unsorted material. Unorganized. 
9 envelopes, about 1800 pieces. 
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VoLUNTEER GuarD, MusTER ROLLs, 1880-1900. 
Organized and indexed. Arranged by catalog number. See Index, 
Volunteer Guards. 
5 boxes, about 1250 pieces. 


Unidentified Material. 

There is a considerable bulk of material which is presently in too 
confused and disorganized a condition to be identified with any accu- 
racy. This unidentified material probably contains some of the files 
that were transferred to the Archives on February 21 and February 
27, 1934, and receipted for on those dates. Unfortunately, many of the 
Archives receipts have been found to be inaccurate and incomplete, 
and nearly all lack any description of the transferred material. Never- 
theless, it may be of some research benefit to list the items receipted 
for which have not yet been identified, even though the description 
on the receipt is so cryptic as to be almost meaningless. It is probable 
that the material receipted for is among the unidentified Adjutant 
General’s papers and may some day be sorted out and identified. The 
files are listed below as they appear on the receipts: 

Bonds for Arms & Ranger Reports, 1859. 

Amounts paid out by State for Frontier Protection, 1855-1866; 
1870-1871. 

Commissions, 1860. 

Frontier Regiment, 1862-1864. 
Muster rolls, letters, reports, contracts, enlistment papers, 
returns of clothing, orders, etc. 

General orders, 1870. 

Blotter, Quartermaster’s Settlements, 1840-1863. 

Roster of officers. 

Regimental orders. 

Regimental description book. 

Muster rolls and papers relating to reserve militia, 1870-1872. 

Military orders, 1867-1870; 1874-1879. 

State guards, 1870-1871. 

Account Book of Public Prop. Adjutant General to 1885. 1886 
to 1898 (and ord. stores.) 

Cash book, 1870. State Police, 1871-1873, 1872, 1871. 

Ordnance Stores issued to militia beginning 1870. 

Letters, 1884. 

Appropriations, 1870-1874, 1879. 

Report of Arrests—1870-1871; 1874-1876. 

Index to Report of Arrests, 1870-1871. 

Day Book, 1864. 

Record of Military Letters, 1870-1871. 

Special County Police, 1871-1872. 

Militia Account Book, 1871-1872. 

Accounts of Frontier Companies, 1871. 

Accounts of State Police, 1873. 
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Hospital Dept. Med. Case Bk., 1863. 

Permit Book, Louisiana, 1865-1866. 

Roster of Commissions and State Guard, 1875. 
Abstract of Crimes, 1869-1870. 

Ledger, Frontier Forces, 1883-1884. 

Ledger, Lt. Col. John Dowell, 1896-1897. 
Ledger, Frontier Battalion, 1893-1897. 

The following material is listed on an Archives receipt to the Sec- 
retary of State, dated November 5, 1931, but apparently pertains to 
the Adjutant General's office: 

Register znd Regiment, Texas Cavalry, USA, stationed at Browns- 
ville, 1864. 

Report of a Guard mounted at Brownsville, April, 1864, 1st 
Regiment, Texas Cavalry. 

Military and other orders, 12th Judicial District, 1867. 

Record of Murder and Assaults with intent to kill, 1867-1868. 


UNIDENTIFIED. 
This group contains a number of vouchers and possibly much of 
the material listed above. 


190 envelopes, about 38,000 pieces. 
1 file drawer, about 2400 pieces. 
3 boxes, about 2200 pieces. 


UNIDENTIFIED, c. 1890-1900. 
50 envelopes, about 10,000 pieces. 


UNIDENTIFIED, C. 1900-1920. 
15 file drawers, about 80,000 pieces. 


Agriculture Department. 

This department was created in 1907, succeeding a division of the 
Department of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History (see be- 
low). Some of the files are consequently overlapping. Most of the 
records of the present Agriculture Department are available from the 
Records Division of the State Library. 


Letters Sent, dates uncertain. 

Letter press books, unsorted and unorganized. Some of these press 
books are from the earlier Department of Agriculture, Insurance, 
Statistics, and History. 

50 letter press books, about 20,000 pages. 


Miscellaneous. 
Miscellaneous, unsorted material of the Commission of Agricul- 

ture. Includes some U.S. weather reports. 

5 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 
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Register, Jacks and Stallions. 


Papers pertaining to state owned jacks and stallions. Arranged in 
numbered file packages from 1-290. Also contains register books and 
a second numbered file from 2-290. 


4 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 


Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History. 

This department originated in 1875 as the Department of Insur- 
ance, Statistics, and History and was reorganized under the above name 
in 1887 when the Bureau of Agriculture was added to it. To Texas 
historians this should be the most important department of the state 
government, yet surprisingly little is known about it. With the crea- 
tion of this department, the materials of Texas history, the archives 
of the state and the republic, were given recognition. Most of the 
spade work for the future writing of Texas history was done by this 
department in the twenty years from 1887 to 1907. It was during this 
period that men of such stature as V. O. King, C. W. Raines, and 
E. W. Winkler worked to organize and classify the Texas archives 
which were inherited from the State Department. It was during this 
period that most of the indexing, classifying, and cataloguing were done 
on the precious documents of Texas’ past. The Department of Agri- 
culture, Insurance, Statistics, and History printed thousands of heavy 
file jackets, classified material, numbered the file jackets, and kept an 
excellent set of indexes. The basic files for the archival material were 
established at this time, and for hundreds of the documents, abstracts 
of the contents were made and a workable calendar created. The 
Nacogdoches Archives were received by the Department, numbered 
and described, and arranged in proper archival organization. Mr. E. 
W. Winkler, then History Clerk in the Department, made extensive 
card catalogs of the files. Biennial reports were made describing the 
work being done and the accession of new material. Newspaper files 
were begun and early newspapers bound. 

Had the work of this department been recognized and continued, 
the Texas Archives would not be in the deplorable condition they are 
in today. Unfortunately, during the past forty-odd years, most of the 
work of the Department has been negated. The bulk of the index 
cards has been thrown away, almost all of the file jackets have been 
removed and separated from the material, and the indexes made use- 
less by scattering and mixing the documents in the files. 


Geological Survey. See Geological Survey, Texas. 


Letters Sent, c. 1880-1900. 
Unidentified letter press books. 
10 letter press books, about 5000 pages. 
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Miscellaneous, c. 1880-1900. 
Unsorted material. 
3 envelopes, about 1000 pieces. 


Alamo Papers. See Treasurer, State, Correspondence, 1860-1935. 


Allen Papers. 
Small collection of papers of August C. and O. F. Allen. 
About 50 peices. 


Alley, J. K. 
Diary of, 1889, typescript. 
2 copies, 39 pages each. 


American Library Association. 
Pictures and exhibit slides of early Texas Libraries. 
2 small boxes, about 1000 pieces. 


Ames, Harriet A. 
“History of,” typescript. 
55 pages. 


Amsler Papers. 
Small collection of notes and papers relating to the Wavell colony. 
About 50 pieces. 


Appointments. See State Department, Proclamations. 


Archives, Texas. 

Inasmuch as this whole “Preliminary Guide” is devoted to the 
Archives of Texas, the brief description here pertains only to the 
Archives as an institution, created as a division of the Texas State 
Library in 1907. 


Correspondence, Current, 1953-1955. 
Current correspondence and files of the Archives are arranged 
alphabetically, labelled, and cross indexed. 
2 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 


Correspondence, Retired, 1907-1951. 
Arranged in rough chronological order. 
16 boxes, about 10,000 pieces. 


Correspondence, Retired, 1951-1953. 
Arranged chronologically. 
1 file drawer, about 2500 pieces. 
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Securities. 

Originals of highly valuable documents, including the Texas Dec- 
laration of Independence, Treaties of the Republic of ‘Texas, etc. 
Stored in safe. Index is available to contents of safe. 


1 safe, about 1000 pieces. 


Archuleta, Don Juan Andres. 
Diary of, typescript. 
2 copies, about 50 pages each. 


Army, Republic of Texas. 

The documents and papers in the Texas Archives relating to the 
army and to military affairs of the Republic have been probably the 
most thoroughly consulted of any papers in the Archives. Unfortu- 
nately no file exists and perhaps no file ever existed of the records of 
the military establishment of the Republic. Unfortunately also, in the 
handling of the Texas Archives, the first principle of archival man- 
agement, “respect for origins,” was rarely followed. As a result, a 
variegated and miscellaneous file known as the “Army Papers” began 
to grow through the years, as letters, papers, and documents relating 
to military matters were removed from their original locations and 
placed in the “Army Papers.” Thus, great bulks of material were taken 
from the files of the Treasury Department because it had to do with 
the payment of the army, of the militia, of the rangers, or for supplies 
and equipment, and placed in the group, hodge-podge. Some material 
came from the established files “Domestic Correspondence” and “‘Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence,” and other material was added from other 
files. 

No organization of any kind was maintained, and because this file 
was so often used by researchers, both casual and serious, a hopeless 
confusion has resulted. The bulk of the file contains papers of a fiscal 
nature originating mainly with the paymaster, and filed by him in 
the Treasury Department to keep his accounts straight. This is de- 
scribed below as “Military Affairs” for want of a better temporary 
classification. 

It should be noted here also that much of the correspondence of 
Army officials and officials of the departments of War, of War and 
Marine, and of the Navy was apparently never in the official archives, 
but remained in the possession of the individuals. Some of the letters 
will be found in the “Diplomatic Correspondence” and “Domestic 
Correspondence” files. The best guide to material on early military 
affairs is W. C. Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texas 
Revolution, 1835-1836. 

For individual military services in the Republic, in addition to the 
files listed immediately below, see also Treasury Department, Repub- 
lic, Audited Military Claims, and Comptroller, Public Debt Papers. 
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Military Affairs. 

Various unorganized papers pertaining to the army and navy of the 
Republic of Texas. These are primarily fiscal records apparently for 
the most part taken from the files of the Treasury Department and 
should ultimately be replaced there. Included are accounts of dis- 
bursements, vouchers, quartermaster reports and accounts, pursers’ 
records, requisitions, etc. A number of pay vouchers that were orig- 
inally a part of the First Auditor’s file are also contained in this group. 
See Treasury Department, Republic of Texas. When originally filed 
with the Treasury Department by pursers and paymasters these records 
consisted of an abstract or statement of accounts accompanied by a 
set of vouchers numbered according to the abstract. At the present 
time most of the abstracts are separated from the vouchers, and the 
vouchers are scattered in the file. This file also contains some reports 
and correspondence, many of which were originally in other files. 


5 file drawers, about 12,000 pieces. 


Enlistment Papers. 
Enlistment certificates in the Army of the Republic. Arranged alpha- 
betically under the name of the individual. 
4 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 


Muster Rolls. 
Muster rolls of Texas army and Texas militia. Arranged under name 
of captains. Some so-called Ranger service is included in this group. 
3 map file drawers, about 30 pieces. 


Paymaster Abstracts. 

Reports and accounts of paymasters. Actually these should be a part 
of Treasury Department files. Most of these documents have been 
separated from the vouchers that should accompany them. See (above) 
Army, Republic of Texas, Military Affairs. 

1 map file drawer, about 100 pieces. 


Arrington, Alfred W. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 100 pieces. 


Asbury, Samuel E. 
Small collection of private papers. 
6 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 


Asylum Reports. 
Unidentified material. 
1 box, about 200 pieces. 
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Audited Civil Claims. See under Treasury Department, Republic. 
Audited Military Claims. See under Treasury Department, Republic. 
Audited Naval Claims. See under Treasury Department, Republic. 


Auditor, Republic. See under Treasury Department, Republic. 


Auditor, State. 
Miscellaneous papers, 1921-1926. 
3 file drawers, about 7500 pieces. 


Austin City Lots. ‘See under Treasury Department, Republic. 
Austin City Maps. See Maps, Austin. 


Bailey, J. M. 
“The Story of a Confederate Soldier, 1861-1865.” Typescript. 
About 100 pages. 


Baker, J. H. 
Diary of, 1858-1918. (Palo Pinto County) . 
About 650 pages. 


Bar Association. See Texas Bar Association. 


Barr, Amelia. 
Papers of. 
About 120-150 pieces. 


Barry Family. 
“Annals of,” typescript. 
2 copies, about 75 pages each. 


Bates, Elijah Anderson. 
Early history of Batesville and biographical sketch of Elijah Ander- 
son Bates, typescript. 
About 40 pages. 


Bauer, Carl. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 60 pieces. 


Beardsley, A. S. 
Letters of, 1850-1856, typescript. 
3 copies, about 170 pages each. 
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Black Family. 


Genealogical papers. 
About 20 pieces. 


Blackwell Family. 
Miscellaneous material, typescript. 
2 copies, about 50 pages each. 


Bledsoe Papers. 
Papers pertaining to A. Bledsoe and family. 
2 envelopes, about 400 pieces. 


Board of Control. 
Miscellaneous, unorganized papers, C. 1935-1946. 
2 file drawers, about 5000 pieces. 


Bonds, Cancelled. See under Treasurer, State. 
Bonds, Municipal. See under Comptroller. 
Bonds, Property. See under State Department. 


Bonds and Oaths, Republic of Texas. 
Bonds and oaths of government officials of the Republic of ‘Texas. 
Arranged alphabetically under name of individual making bond. 


2 boxes, about 500 pieces. 


Bonds and Oaths, State. 
Bonds and oaths of state officials. Arranged alphabetically under 
name of individual making bond. 
53 boxes, about 10,000 pieces. 


Bonds and Oaths, Unorganized. 
Bonds and oaths of state officials. File is unorganized. 
14 boxes, about 6000 pieces. 


Boundary, Texas. See “Oklahoma vs. Texas’; United States, State 
Department; Maps, Red River. 


Broadsides. 
Various miscellaneous broadsides. This group is by no means all of 
the Texas broadsides in the Archives. Unorganized. 
2 map file drawers, about 200 pieces. 


Brooks Collection. See Pictures, Brooks Collection. 
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Brown, Joseph. 
Correspondence between Rev. Joseph Brown of Giles County, Tenn. 
and Joseph E. Brown, Governor of Georgia, typescript. 
3 copies, about 20 pages each. 


Bryan and Toby Accounts, 1836-1838. 
Accounts and voucher of William Bryan and Thomas Toby. Un- 
organized. 
7 envelopes, about 1400 pieces. 


Buck, William C. 
Papers of. 
About 100 pieces. 


Buck, Willis Field. 
Letters of, 1861-1864, typescript. 
3 copies, about 125 pages each. 


Buell, George P. 
Report of, 1875, photocopy. 
About 50 pages. 


Buildings, Public. See Capitol Papers. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. See Indian Affairs. 


Burnley, A. T. 
Papers of. 
2 envelopes, about 300 pieces. 


Campaign Expense Accounts, c. 1920-1944. 
Expense accounts filed by various candidates with the Secretary of 
State. Unorganized. 
6 file drawers, about 15,000 pieces. 


Capias and Subpoenas. See under State Department. 


Capitol Papers, 1849-1888. See also State Department, Unidentified. 
Capitol Furnishings, 2 envelopes. 
Capitol workers payrolls, 2 envelopes. Indexed. 
Capitol board, 7 mss. books. 
Capitol Papers, 1849-1885, 2 envelopes. 
3 file drawers, about 6000 pieces. 


Carothers Papers. 
Unidentified material. 
About 50 pieces. 
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Carper, (Dr.) William. 
Letters of, 1836, typescript. 
About 40 pages. 


Carrington Family. 
Papers of, photostats. 
About 50 pieces. 


Cattle and Hide Inspector. 
Contents of file unknown. 
1 envelope, about 200 pieces. 


Census, United States. 

Manuscript federal census schedules, except population schedules, 
1850-1880 inclusive, for Texas. Deposited by the Department of Agri- 
culture (U.S.) in 1919, these schedules were originally in bound vol- 
umes, but in 1950 the bindings were broken and the pages were cut 
from the volumes to be microfilmed. The negative microfilm is on 
file in the Archives, but microfilming was carelessly done, and the 
results are barely adequate from an academic point of view. The 
volumes were not rebound, but were packaged in brown paper. A 
checklist of holdings is available. In 1955 the population schedules of 
the 1880 census for Texas, in 34 volumes, were received from the 
National Archives. 

84 mss. books, about 40,000 pages. 


Centennial Commission. See Kemp Collection. 


Centennial Cuts. 
Several boxes of unidentified material labelled ‘Centennial Cuts.” 
3 boxes, about 100 pieces. 


Centennial Material. 
Unevaluated papers pertaining to the Texas Centennial (1936). 
Contains numerous posters. 
2 file drawers, about 5000 pieces. 
1 map file drawer, about 50 pieces. 
Chambers, Thomas Jefferson. 
Papers of, photostats. 
5 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 


Charters. See under State Department. 


Claims, Court of. 
The Court of Claims and the office of Commissioner of Claims were 
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created in 1856 and continued in existence by various legislative 
enactments until 1862. Duties included investigation of claims for 
Mexican land grants, headrights, colonization grants, soldiers’ boun- 
ties, as well as monetary claims against the government. In 1862 that 
portion of the records of this department pertaining to land was 
transferred to the General Land Office, and that portion pertaining 
to fiscal affairs was transferred to the Comptroller. An unorganized 
file entitled “Court of Claims” can be found today in the General 
Land Office, but no file has been identified among the Comptroller’s 
papers in the Archives as records of the Court of Claims. 

A file known as “Claims Papers” does exist and for years this was 
presumed to be claims against the Republic which were rejected by 
the Comptroller when the Public Debt was settled. It is quite likely, 
however, that this file is actually the records of the Court of Claims, 
but further investigation is necessary for identification. Material in 
this file is arranged alphabetically under the name of the claimant. 
Individual packets contain correspondence, affidavits, powers of at- 
torney, etc. 

19 boxes, about 8000 pieces. 


Applications for Headrights. 
Applications to the Court of Claims for confirmation of headrights 
are arranged in this file alphabetically by name of applicant. 
1 box, about 400 pieces. 


Clay County. 
“A History of Clay County,” by J. P Earle, typescript. 
About 90 pages. 


Cloud, John Wirt. 
Autobiography of, typescript. 
3 copies, about 100 pages each. 


Collard Family. 
Papers of, photostats. 
About 40 pieces. 


Colonization Papers, c. 1836-1846. 

Papers pertaining to colonization in the Republic of Texas. Unor- 
ganized. Contains material relating to the German colonization, in- 
cluding some ships’ lists of emigrants; the Mercer colony; Castro’s 
colony; and Peters’ colony. 

6 envelopes, about 1500 pieces. 


Colony Contracts, 1842-1844, 
A bound manuscript book containing Proclamations and Colony 
Contracts, 1842-1844. 
1 book, about 300 pages. 
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Commissioner of Deeds, c. 1870-1900. 

The office of Commissioner of Deeds was created in 1846 to replace 
the Consuls of the Republic of Texas. Commissioners of Deeds were 
appointed in other states and nations and had roughly the same 
authority as a notary public within the state. Records for the period 
1846 to about 1870 have not been located, but oaths and affidavits 
for the period c. 1870 to 1900 are available. Records later than 1900 
may be located in the office of the Secretary of State. Unorganized. 


16 envelopes, about 3200 pieces. 


Comptroller’s Military Service Records. See Treasury Department, 
Republic of Texas, Audited Military Claims. 


Comptroller’s Civil Service Records. See Treasury Department, Re- 
public of Texas, Audited Civil Claims. 


Comptroller. 

This office was created in 1835 and made a part of the Treasury 
Department in 1836. For records of this period, see Treasury Depart- 
ment, Republic of Texas. With statehood in 1846, the office was estab- 
lished as a separate constitutional department with expanded func- 
tions including many of the duties of the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the Republic. The Comptroller’s papers are the most numerous 
collection in the Archives, and in years past there has apparently been 
seme confusion between the Comptroller’s records and the records of 
the State Treasurer. Hence, some of the files listed below may ulti- 
mately be reclassified. 


Books. 


The books of the Comptroller’s office were transferred to the Ar- 
chives on February 21, 1934, and are very briefly described by an 
Archives receipt of that date. Most of these books have been identified 
and labelled; the descriptions of the books as listed on the receipt is 
given below: 

Ledgers, 1846-1900, twenty-five volumes. 

Journal, 1862-1868. 

Letter books, 1846-49; 1849-51. 

Record of Claims, 1871-1873. 

Journals, 1851; 1858; 1860-1863; 1875-1876; 1879; 1879-1881; 

1887-1888. 

Record of Liquor Permits, 1913-1914. 

Record of Malt and Liquor Licenses, 1909-1910. 

Record of Licenses Issued, 1901. 

Warrant Registers, 1848-1899, twenty-four volumes. 

Special Warrants, 1852-1883. 

Register of Unorganized Counties, 1871-1879. About twenty 
volumes. 
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Day Book, 1885-1886. 

Requisition Books, 1861-1862. 

Memorandum Tax Sales, 1881. 

Comptroller’s Payments, 1875. 

Collector’s Remittances to Comptroller, 1886-1892. 
Miscellaneous Remittances, 1881-1883. 


About 100 mss. books. 


Bonds, Municipal, c. 1880-1890. 
Unidentified and unorganized municipal bonds. 
1 box, about 2500 pieces. 


Highway Fund. See under Highway Department. 


Letters Received. 

About 500 unidentified envelopes of comptroller’s material currently 
being examined and arranged by dates appearing on files. Unorgan- 
ized. Contains correspondence and some numbered vouchers. 

500 envelopes, about 100,000 pieces. 


Letters Sent. 
Unidentified letter press books. Unorganized. 
About 1500 letter press books, about 400,000 pages. 


Numbered Vouchers. 

This is one of the most important file groups in the archives from 
the point of view of biographical history. The vouchers represent 
payments made by the state to individuals for goods and services. The 
vouchers are numbered, and there are different series in which the 
numbering is consecutive within the series. There is no index, how- 
ever, and the file is currently unorganized. The voucher forms have 
been in use since 1845, and about 18g0 this form became Comptroller’s 
Form No. 24. 


/ 216 boxes, 20 envelopes, and 10 file drawers, totaling about 300,000 
pieces, 


Pensions. 

Among the duties of the Comptroller has been the authorization of 
payment of pensions to veterans of the Republic, Confederate vet- 
erans, the widows of veterans, and certain other legally designated 
recipients. This has necessitated the maintenance of various files of 
applications, affidavits, correspondence, etc., dealing with pensions 
and pension claims. The Pension Division of the Comptroller’s Office 
currently maintains an index to Confederate pension applications, 
while Republic pension applications have been transferred to the 
Archives along with the miscellaneous pension material listed below. 
See also Adjutant General, Rangers, Pensions. 
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PENSION APPLICATIONS, REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 

Pension application files of veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Republic of Texas. Individual packets in envelopes, alphabetically 
arranged. 

5 file drawers, about 12,000 pieces. 


PENSIONS, CONFEDERATE, C. 1910-1925. 
Disability affidavits required from pensioners. Unorganized. 
2 file drawers, about 4000 pieces. 


PENSIONS, CONFEDERATE, C. 1925-1935. 
Unidentified material labelled “Pension Papers,” possibly a con- 
tinuation of the above file. 
150 envelopes, about 30,000 pieces. 


PENSIONS, CONFEDERATE, C. 1915-1935. 

Unevaluated papers concerning Confederate pensions. Mostly quar- 
terly affidavits, but some correspondence. Affidavits seem to be ar- 
ranged by counties for each quarter. 

5 file drawers, about 12,000 pieces. 


PENSIONS, CONFEDERATE. 
Unevaluated files labelled “Comptroller’s Affidavits.” Apparently 
these papers are quarterly affidavits. 
41 boxes, about 32,000 pieces. 


PENSION LETTERS, Cc. 1930-1936. 
Correspondence is arranged alphabetically under name of writer in 
annual groups. 
2 file drawers, about 5000 pieces. 


Public Debt Papers, 1848-1854. 

Files of claims against the Republic of Texas which were acknowl- 
edged, audited and paid. Contains certificates, correspondence, affi- 
davits, etc., for each claim, for first, second, and third class debts. 
Arranged alphabetically under name of claimant. These files were 
criginally numbered in order as first, second and third class claims, 
and a manuscript index was prepared. Although the files no longer 
correspond to the index, the index is still useful as a guide. 

32 boxes, about 3000 pieces. 


Railroad Papers. 

Pursuant to various laws, and especially from 1866 until the creation 
of the Railroad Commission, the Comptroller had certain duties with 
regard to railroads. This file may be in part a record of the perform- 
ance of these duties, but the file has not yet been fully evaluated. It 
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may include a good many papers properly belonging to the Railroad 
Commission. It also includes Annual Reports for fifty-two Texas Rail- 
road Companies from 1883 to 1888. 

32 boxes, about 9600 pieces. 


Redemption Receipts. 

These receipts are made out on Comptroller’s Form No. 29. The 
file is unevaluated, but apparently covers the years from 1890-1910, 
and perhaps longer. Each receipt is numbered, but the file is not in 
order. Unorganized. 

200 boxes, about 200,000 pieces. 


Tax Material. 

According to law, it was the Comptroller’s responsibility to “direct 
and superintend the collection of all monies due the State.” The 
various files listed below were accumulated as a result of this re- 
sponsibility. 


Direct Tax RECEIPT StTuss, 1866. 
Form books. 
44 books. 


Tax Papers, 
Unidentified material labelled “Comptroller’s County Tax.” Un- 
organized. 
30 boxes, about 30,000 pieces. 


Tax Papers, COUNTY. 
Apparently a portion of a file of County Treasurers’ reports, ar- 
ranged by counties. 
1 file drawer, about 2500 pieces. 


Tax Papers, County, c. 1870-1900. 
Possibly county tax registers. The file is labelled “Registers,” and 
each package is labelled with a county name and date. Unorganized. 
400 packages, about 50,000 pieces. 


Tax Papers, c. 1848-1890. 
Material variously labelled “County Taxes,” and “Delinquent 
Taxes.” 
12 boxes, about 12,000 pieces. 


Tax Papers, c. 1850-1900. 
Unidentified material labelled “Comptroller’s Misc. Tax.” 
15 boxes, about 15,000 pieces. 
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Unidentified Material. 

Correspondence and miscellaneous material, possibly duplicate war- 
rants. Apparently the unidentified material contains fiscal records of 
little historical significance. 

2 file drawers, about 4500 pieces. 
110 boxes, about 130,000 pieces. 
Unidentified Material, c. 1890-1900. 

Apparently vouchers and accounts of executive contingent fund. 

Contains one package of papers relating to Mrs. John H. Reagan. 
1 box, about 2400 pieces. 


Warrant Registers. See Comptroller, Books. 


Confederate Army Service. 

Records of Confederate Army service in the Archives are based 
solely upon muster rolls, some of which had been submitted to the 
Adjutant General during the Civil War and some of which have been 
collected since the war. At a rough estimate these muster rolls cover 
only about forty or fifty percent of the names of individuals from 
Texas who had Confederate service, and because of the inadequacy of 
the muster rolls, this service is only incompletely described. Much 
fuller and more complete accounts of the Confederate service of 
Texans can be obtained from the National Archives, Washington, 
D. C. In 1955 the National Archives proposed to microfilm its carded 
file of Texas Confederate records, but unfortunately money was not 
available in the small appropriation of the Archives, and no outside 
organization, such as the United Daughters of the Confederacy, could 
be interested in purchasing the film at that time. Records of Confed- 
erate service for some veterans can also be obtained from the Pension 
Division of the Comptroller’s office. 


Muster Rolls, Carded. 

Numbered and card indexed Confederate muster rolls, nos. 1-1699. 
Arranged by number. Index cards are arranged alphabetically by 
name of individual. 

23 map file drawers, about 1700 pieces. 


Muster Rolls, Roberts. 
Roberts’ Regiment, 11th Texas Volunteer Infantry, C.S.A. Muster 
roll books. 
1 map file drawer, 6 books. 


Muster Rolls, Photostats. 
Unidentified photostats; originals may possibly be at the Confeder- 
ate museum, Austin. 
1 map file drawer, about 60 pieces. 
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Proof of Service Depositions. 
Depositions before county and district judges for pension applica- 
tions based on Confederate service. Unorganized. 
1 box, about 1000 pieces. 


Unidentified Material. 
Contents unknown. 
2 map file drawers, about 200 pieces. 


Confederate Home for Men. 

The records of the Confederate Home in Austin were transferred 
to the Archives on September 21, 1955, and have not been completely 
processed at this time. Included are the following main divisions: 


Admission Records. 
Applications of Confederate veterans for admission. 


Books. 
The following manuscript record books of the Confederate Home 
were transferred to the Archives: 
Bank book ledger. 
Deed ledger. 
Ledger containing admissions, discharges, deaths, etc., 1925-1932. 
Ledger of patients. 
Ledger of railroad passes. 
Ledger record of visitors. 
Roll Book. 
Roster Book. 
General Information ledgers (2 ledgers) . 


10 mss. books. 


Correspondence. 
Correspondence pertaining to veterans and the official correspond- 
ence of the Confederate Home. 


Index File. 
Index file of Confederate veterans. 
2 boxes. 


Confederate Military Affairs, 1861-1865. 

Papers pertaining to military affairs in Texas during the Civil War. 
Primarily quartermasters’ papers. Origin of the file is unknown; it 
may be a part of the Adjutant General’s papers. File envelopes are 
labelled, but otherwise the file is unorganized. 

69 envelopes, about 15,000 pieces. 


Confederate Pensions. See Comptroller, Pensions. 
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Congress, Republic of Texas. 

The legislative assembly of the Republic of Texas was called Con- 
gress, and it met annually for nine sessions, not including special ses- 
sions. The documentary remains of the First through the Ninth Texas 
Congresses are virtually complete except for a number of committee 
reports, which were probably never officially made a part of the 
Archives. 


Journals. See Legislatures, Journals of. 


Papers of. 

Papers of the First through the Ninth Congresses, including original 
bills, House bills, and Senate bills, and a few committee reports. File 
packets are numbered and an index is now available. 


5 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 


Secret Journals. 
Daily journals of secret sessions. 
1 file drawer, about 2000 pieces. 
1 mss. book, about 500 pages. 


Connerly, R. H. 
Correspondence of. 
About 100 pieces. 


Constitutions. See under Laws, Original. 
Consular Papers. See State Department, Consular Papers. 


Conventions. See under Legislatures, Journals of. 


Cooke, William G. 
“Life of,” by Allen F. Adams, typescript. 
4 copies, about 100 pages each. 
Cooper, R. T. 
Company order book, 1861, typescript. 
4 copies, about 40 pages each. 


Corporations. See State Department, Corporations. 


Cortinas, Juan N. 
Miscellaneous papers concerning. 
About 20 pieces. 


Court Cases. 
Small file, contents unknown. Labelled “Court Cases.” 


2 boxes, about 300 pieces. 
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Court System. 

No material or records of the court system are filed in the Archives. 
Some of the records of various courts are available from the Records 
Division of the State Library. 


Court of Claims. See Claims, Court of. 


Cowan, George E. 
“An Army Cook, First World War,” by George E. Cowan, typescript. 
About 20 pages. 


Cowan, William James. 
Biography of, typescript. 
About 20 pages. 
Crawford, F. J. 


Letters of, typescript. 
3 copies, 10 pages each. 


Cupples, (Dr.) George W. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 50 pieces. 


Currency. See Money. 
Customs Papers. See under Treasury Department, Republic of Texas. 
Dallas Tax Collector’s Office. 


Material acquired in 1952; contents unevaluated. 
2 small strong boxes, about 500 pieces. 


Darnell, N. H. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 50 pieces. 
Daughdrill Family. 
Genealogy of, typescript. 
About 20 pages. 
Davis, Washington. 
Diary and papers of, typescript and photostats. 
About 50 pieces. 


Declaration of Independence. See Archives Securities. 
DeCrow, Daniel. 


Small collection of papers concerning. 
About 50 pieces. 
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Deeds of Cession. See Title Papers. 


Deeds, Commissioners of. See Commissioners of Deeds. 


De Gress, Jacob Carl. 
“Life of Jacob Carl De Gress,” by Walace Hawkins, typescript. 


4 copies, about 100 pages each. 


Denison Family. 
Papers of, typescript. 
3 copies, about 75 pages each. 
Dimmitt, Philip. 
Papers of, typescript and photostats. 
3 copies, about 125 pages each. 


Diplomatic Correspondence. See under State Department. 


Dixson Family. 
Small collection of papers of. 
About 100 pieces. 


Domestic Correspondence. See under State Department. 


Douglas, K. H. 
Papers of, typescript. 
About 50 pages. 


Dowell, Greensville. 
Autobiography of, typescript. 
3 copies, 114 pages each. 


Dowell Collection. 


Miscellaneous collection of daybooks, account books, scrap books, 
and correspondence. 
6 folders and about 10 manuscript books. 


Duke, Alma H. 
Papers of, photostats, typescripts, and manuscripts. 


About 200 pieces. 
Dumble, E. T. See Geological Survey, Texas. 
Earle, J.P. See Clay County. 


“Early Morse.” 
One box so labelled. Contents unidentified. 


1 box, about 100 pieces. 
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Education, Public. 

Although the Constitutions of 1836 and 1845 required the estab- 
lishment of a public school system, not until 1854 was such a system 
actually provided for. Records of the public education system are 
scant until about 1870. The Office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was created in the Constitution of 1866, abolished in 1875, 
re-created by statute in 1884, and replaced in 1949 by the present office 
of Commissioner of Public Education. Many of the records not listed 
below are available from the Records Division of the State Library. 
Individual teacher records as early as c. 1880 can be traced through 
the records of the State Treasurer, County Treasurer’s Reports, which 
are also available through the Records Division of the State Library. 


Financial Material, 1872-1920. 

About 100 boxes variously labelled “School Funds,” “School Vouch- 
ers,” “Education Warrants,” etc. Apparently fiscal material pertaining 
to schools and school fund. Unorganized. 

100 boxes, about 50,000 pieces. 


Financial Material. 


Unidentified material, apparently pertaining to schools and school 


fund. 
4 file drawers, about 8000 pieces, and about 50 mss. books. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, c. 1870-1880. 
Three unusually large mss. books, labelled as follows: 
A. Register of Disbursements 
B. [Missing] 
C. Ledger 
D. Records of Supervisors and other employees. 
3 mss. books. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, c. 1903-1908. 
Unidentified material of the above office. 
4 boxes, about 2000 pieces. 


Unidentified, c. 1890-1910. 
Unidentified education material. Presumed to be Department of 
Education. 
5 file drawers, about 25,000 pieces. 


Unidentified Books. 

These are a number of unidentified and unsorted bound mss. books. 
They are probably the books listed on two receipts, dated June 24, 
1939, and November g, 1939, from the Archives to the State Super- 
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intendent of Education, for material transferred to the Archives. 
Although identification of these books has not been completed, the 
items on the receipts which have not been identified and described 


above are listed below: 

Book of the Minutes of the Board of Education, 1866. 

Record Book of Officers of Texas Cities, 1870. 

Journal, Vol. I, 1871. 

Register of Letters Received, Vol. I, 1871. 

Register of Letters Received, Vol. II, 1872. 

Register of Letters Received, Vol. III, 1873. 

Miscellaneous School Accounts, 1872. 

School Population and School Fund Record, 1877. 

Record of Blanks, 1885. 

Available School Fund, 1889. 

Available School Fund (counties) , 1889. 

Order Book, 1892-1906. 

Scholarship Appointment Book, 1892. 

Scholarship Appointments, Vol. 2, 1899-1901. 

Scholarship Appointments, 1906. 

Journal Book, 1893. 

Form and Document Record Book, 1893. 

Form and Document Record Book, 1899. 

Record of Number of Children enrolled in School, 1895-1896. 

School population, 1898, Fayette County (white) . 

School population, 1898, Fayette County (colored) . 

Colored scholastic population, 1899. 

Reports of County Treasurers, 1899. 

Record Book of Mail, Express, and Telegram charges, 1899. 

Report of City Treasurers, 1901-1902. 

North Texas Normal College, Scholarship Appointments, 1901- 
1903. 

Sam Houston Normal College, Scholarship Appointments, 1902- 
1903. 

Southwest Texas Normal, Scholarship Appointments, 1903-1904. 

Record Book of School Officers, 1905-1906. 

Express Received, 1906. 

Record of High Schools in Common School Districts, 1915. 

Record Book of Officers, Department of Education. 

Names and Addresses of State Superintendents. 


Edwards Papers. 
Photostats, typescripts, and originals. 
About 150 pieces. 


Eilers, William. 
Papers of. Includes diary of J. N. & M. H. Ellis, 1863. Typescript. 
3 copies, 20 pages each. 


Election Register and Returns. See under State Department. 
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Eleemosynary Institutions. 

Miscellaneous file concerning eleemosynary institutions. Accounts, 
vouchers, building reports, etc. This is by no means all of the material 
on this subject. See also State Department, Bonds; Hospitals, State; 
Asylum Reports. 

4 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 


Ellis, J. N. and M. H. Ellis. See Eilers, William. 


Eve, Joseph. 
Letter book, 1841-1843, photostats. 
About 100 pieces. 


Ewing, Alexander. 
Papers of, 1826-1911. 
About 100 pieces. 


Executive Department. 

The records of this department are not complete as such for various 
reasons. Many of the governors took all or parts of their correspond- 
ence with them when they left office. For the period of the Republic, 
most of the papers of the executive office in the Archives were filed 
in either “Domestic Correspondence” or “Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence.” Much of M. B. Lamar’s official papers as president can be found 
in the Lamar Papers (see below), which fortunately were acquired 
by the state. Anson Jones took many of his papers out of office with 
him; many of these can be found in the Anson Jones Papers in The 
University of Texas Archives. Many of the records reflecting executive 
functions can be found here under State Department. 


Executive Clemency. See Remissions; Pardon Papers. 


Letters Received, 1846-1915. 


Also known as Governor's Letters. Relatively complete from Hen- 
derson to Colquitt, with one folder each for Moody, Ferguson, Ster- 
ling, and Hobby. Contains a few copies and drafts of letters sent. 
Arranged chronologically. 

50 file drawers, about 125,000 pieces. 


Letters Sent, 1868-1925. 


A collection of letter press books covering the period from Davis 
to Neff. 
250 letter press books, about 100,000 pages. 


Proclamations. See State Department, Proclamations. 
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Public Weighers. 
Applications and appointments. Unorganized. 
3 envelopes, 1 box, about 1100 pieces. 


Record Books, 1835-1932. 

Known as Executive Record Books. Manuscript books containing 
official copies of governors’ correspondence, proclamations, pardons, 
1emissions, etc. Two series: one containing correspondence, the other 
containing documents. 

83 books, about 40,000 pages. 


Rewards, c. 1874-1881. 
Governors’ proclamations offering rewards for arrests of criminals. 
Alphabetized under name of criminal. 
12 envelopes, about 2400 pieces. 


Farnese, Charles Comte de. 
Letters of, photostats. 
About 5 pieces. 


Feris, George A., Collection, 1836-1944, 
Collection of private papers. 
13 folders. 


Fisher, George, Collection, 1829-1856. 


Small collection of private papers. 
About 50 pieces. 


Fisher, O. A. 
Diary of, 1872-1881, 2 volumes, typescript. 
2 copies, 232 pages, each set. 


Fisher and Miller Colony. See Colonization Papers. 
Fomento Transcripts. See Transcripts. 


Ford, John S. 

Military correspondence and papers, 1861-1865, of John S. Ford. 
Contains original and typescript material. Ford was in command of 
a regiment of Confederate troops in South Texas. The bulk of material 
on John S. Ford is in the Ford Papers in The University of Texas 
Archives. 

1 file drawer, about 3200 pieces. 


Fretelliere Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. Photostats and typescripts. 
About 100 pieces. 
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Frontier Battalion. See under Adjutant General. 


Frontier Forces. See under Adjutant General, Rangers. 


Fulmore, Zachary Taylor. 
Biographical sketch of, typescript. 
About 50 pages. 


Galveston Lots. See under Treasury Department, Republic. 


Gardner, B. H. 
Memoirs of, mimeographed. 
531 pages. 


Garrison Notes. 
Miscellaneous clippings, typescript and manuscript notes. 
1 folder. 


General Land Office. 

The General Land Office has customarily maintained its own files 
and its own archives, and much rich historical material is located 
there. A few scattered early records of the Land Office, mostly cor- 
respondence, were apparently added to the Archives holdings by the 
Department of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History, and 
these are listed below, together with two large files soon to be trans- 
ferred from the General Land Office to the Archives. 


Abstracts. 
Manuscript books. Abstracts of Texas Land Titles. 
35 mss. books. 


Letters Received, 1846-1900. 


These files are now being microfilmed by the General Land Office 
and will be transferred to the Archives for preservation. Letters are 
arranged chronologically and numbered, and an index is available 
to them. 

140 file drawers, about 750,000 pieces. 


Letters Sent, c. 1850-1900. 
Letter press books. These are now being microfilmed by the General 
Land Office and will be transferred to the Archives for preservation. 
About 750 letter press books. 


Miscellaneous Papers, 1835-1861. 
Miscellaneous papers and correspondence, primarily from 1836 to 
1846. 
1 box, about 300 pieces. 
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Geological Survey, Texas. 

The first Texas Geological Survey was established by the Legislature 
in 1858 and headed by B. F. Shumard. Shumard was removed in 1860 
by Sam Houston, then governor, but was temporarily reinstated so 
that he could complete his report. The Legislature suspended the 
Geological Survey in 1861. Although it was re-established in 1866 it 
met with slight success, and in 1870, the second Texas Geological 
Survey was created by the Legislature. A third Geological Survey, 
under E. T. Dumble, which contributed the most practical results, 
existed from 1888 to 1894 under the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History. In 1903 the 
Geological Survey became the responsibility of the Board of Regents 
of The University of Texas, and in 1907 the Bureau of Economic 
Geology was created. 


Dumble Papers, 1888-1894. 
Correspondence, letter press book, accounts and vouchers pertain- 
ing to the Texas Geological Survey and E. T. Dumble. 


3 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


Letters Sent. 
Unidentified letter press books. 
50 letter press books, about 20,000 pages. 


Miscellaneous, 1859-1900. 

Correspondence and miscellaneous papers. Some labelled “Dumble 
Letters.” Apparently some are actually from files of the Agriculture 
Department. 

3 file drawers, about 7500 pieces. 


Gibbons, W. T. 


Confederate letters of, photostats. 
About 40 pages. 


Glass-Freeman Papers. 
Collection of private papers. Photostats. 
5 folders. 


Gonzales. 
Unidentified package labelled ‘Early Gonzales Records, Photostats.” 
1 package, about 200 pieces. 


Gordon, Thomas G. 

Small collection of letters of Thomas G. Gordon about Spoilation 
Claims, 1839-1850. 
About 30 pieces. 
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Governors’ Letters See Executive Department. 


Gowan, (Lt.) W. B. 
Confederate diary, typescript. 
3 copies, about 150 pages each. 


Graham, Sam. 
Reminiscences of Sam Graham, Co. A, Frontier Battalion. Typescript. 
2 copies, 31 pages each. 


Grant, (Dr.) James. 
Miscellaneous material of Dr. James Grant and the Johnson and 
Grant Expedition. Some typescripts of letters. 


About 50 pieces. 


Gray, Edwin Fairfax. 
Letters of, 1850-1853, photostats and typescripts. 
About 100 pieces. 


Green Family. 
Blueprint of family tree of Green Family of Culpeper County, 
Virginia. 
1 piece. 


Green, Hetty. See “Hetty Green Case.” 


Grey, Andrew B. 
Small collection of private papers. Originals, typescripts, and photo- 
stats. 
About 150 pieces. 


Grover, George W. 
Minutes of Adventure from June 1841. Typescript. 
About 75 pages. 


Guest Registers, Senate and House of Representatives. See Reg- 
isters, Guest. 


Gunter, Lillian. 
Small collection of private papers, typescript. 
About 100 pages. 


Hackney Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 25 pieces. 
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Hagan, Robert. 
Diary of Robert Hagan, U.S. surgeon with Scott in Mexico, 1847- 
1848. ‘Typescript. 
50 pages. 


Hale, Wm. G. 
Small collection of private papers of Wm. G. Hale, photostats. 


About 150 pieces. 


Hardin Papers (not Wesley Hardin). 
Small collection of private papers. Photostats and typescripts. 
About 50 pieces. 


Hatcher, W. Gregory. 
Campaign material, 1925-1926, of W. Gregory Hatcher. 
3 folders. 


Hawkins, Walace. See DeGress, Jacob Carl. 


Hereford Family. 
Genealogy of Hereford Family compiled by W. E. Bard. Typescript. 
2 copies, 50 pages each. 


“Hetty Green Case.” 
Lranscripts. 

Bound and unbound transcripts of testimony in the matter of the 
probate of the last will and testament of Edward H. R. Green, De- 
ceased: In Surrogates Court, Essex County, N. Y. 

5 file drawers, about 12,500 pieces. 


Photostats. 
Photostatic copies of documents pertaining to the above described 
litigation. 
1 package, about 400 pieces. 


Highway Department. 

The Highway Department was not establisned until 1917, and none 
of its records are in the Archives with the possible exception listed 
below. 


“Highway Fund.” 
Unidentified material labelled “Highway Fund.” Possibly a part of 
the Comptroller’s files. 
2 boxes, about 1000 pieces. 


Maps. See Maps, Highway and Railroad. 
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Historia, Archivo General. See Transcripts. 


Holbrook Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. 
2 folders, about 150 pieces. 


Hornsby, Reuben. 
Family history, typescript. 
4 copies, about 30 pages each. 


Hospitals, State. 
Unevaluated material pertaining to State Hospitals and Eleemosy- 
nary Institutions. Unorganized. 
1 file drawer, about 1200 pieces. 


Hunt, Mrs. Memucan. 
Diary of, typescript. 
50 pages. 


Hunt and Woodhouse Papers. 
Small collection of private papers of Memucan Hunt and Michael 
P. Woodhouse. 
1 folder, about 150 pieces. 


Hunter, R. H. 
Diary of, typescript. 
2 copies, about 40 pages each. 


Index. 

A number of indexes are available to users of the Texas Archives. 
Many of these indexes were created half a century and more ago by 
the Department of Agriculture, Statistics, Insurance, and History, and 
have only recently been restored to use. For convenience, the indexes 
are listed and described below. 


Campaign Expense Accounts, 1946. 
Card index giving name of candidate, account number and date 
filed. Arranged alphabetically by name. 
About 300 cards. 


Capitol Building Payrolls. 

Card index giving name of worker, job title, and date employed on 
the construction of the present capitol building. Arranged alpha- 
betically. 

About 10,000 cards. 
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Census of 1880. 

Card index to population schedules of 1880 census for the follow- 
ing counties only: Anderson, Bexar, Blanco, Bosque, Dallas, and 
Houston. 

About 36,000 cards. 


Confederate Muster Rolls. 

Card index to Confederate muster rolls in the Archives. Cards give 
all the information on the muster roll and are arranged alphabetically 
by name of individual. 

About 140,000 cards. 


Corporation Charters. 
Ledger index to corporation charters filed with the Secretary of State. 


6 ledgers. 


Diplomatic Correspondence. 
Ledger index to Diplomatic, Domestic, and Consular Correspond- 


ence. 
1 ledger. 


Executive Correspondence, 1922-1930. 
Card index to correspondence of Governors Neff, Ferguson, and 
Moody. 
About 36,000 cards. 


General. 

Card index, primarily to books in the Texas collection, but also 
contains some references to manuscript material. This index seems to 
have originated with a transcript of the biographical index made at 
The University of Texas by the W.P.A. and has subsequently been 
increased with additional references. It is the chief finding aid in the 
Archives. 

About 150,000 cards. 


Legislative Papers. 

Ledger indexes to papers of the Consultation, Congresses, and Leg- 
islatures of ‘Texas. Indexes were prepared apparently by the Bureau 
of Insurance, Statistics, and History and by the State Department. 
They have not been in use for many years, but recently the files were 
re-established to make these indexes functional. 

Index to Papers, ist-4th Legislatures 

Index to Papers, 5th-14th Legislatures 

Index to Papers, 15th-1gth Legislatures 

Index to Papers, goth-24th Legislatures 
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Index to Papers, 25th-goth Legislatures 
Index to Papers, 31st-34th Legislatures 
Index to Files, Consultation, Conventions of 1836 and 1845, and 
Papers of the ist-gth Texas congresses. 
7 ledgers. 


Memorials and Petitions. 

Ledger index to Memorials and Petitions. Prepared by Bureau of 
Insurance, Statistics, and History about 1890. It has not been in use 
for many years. 

1 ledger. 


Notaries Public. 
Card index to some of the notaries public files. Not complete. 
About 10,000 cards. 


Pictures. 

Card index to pictures in the Archives. Includes Archives picture 
collection, Brooks Collection, and many of the books in the Texas 
collection. 

About 21,000 cards. 


Public Debt Papers. 
Ledger index to public debt files, apparently made by the Comp- 
troller about 1855. Files no longer match the index. 
1 ledger 


Ranger Rolls. 

Card index to “Ranger’’ muster rolls. Cards give complete state- 
ment of service but do not identify the muster roll from which the 
information was taken. Covers the period c. 1840-1880. 

About 18,000 cards. 


Spanish-American War Service. 

Card index to Muster Out Rolls of Texas Volunteer Guard which 
had been mustered into federal service. 1st, end, grd, and 4th Texas 
Volunteer Infantry and 1st Texas Cavalry. 

About 9000 cards. 


Volunteer Guards. 
Card index to muster rolls of Texas Volunteer Guard, about 1885- 
1goo. Cards give name of soldier, name of commanding officer, and 


other muster roll information, including the captain’s name under 
which the roll is filed. 


About 6500 cards. 
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Indian Affairs, 1836-1846. 
Papers of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Republic including 
miscellaneous papers of other departments pertaining to Indian affairs. 
8 boxes, about 2400 pieces and 2 mss. books, about 800 pages. 


Insurance, Statistics, and History Department. See Agriculture, 
Insurance, Statistics, and History. 


Insurance Commission. 
Letters Sent. 
Unidentified letter press books. 
125 letter press books. 


Miscellaneous Papers. 
Unidentified files, about 1890. 
1 file drawer, about 1500 pieces. 


International Water Boundary Commission. See United States, 
State Department. 


Investigations. See Legislature, Investigation Papers, 1917. 


Irrigation Papers. 
Unidentified material so labelled. 
2 envelopes, about 400 pieces. 


Isaacs, S. J. 
“The Isaacs Clan.”” Mimeographed. 
2 copies, 39 pages each. 
Jacks and Stallions. See Agriculture Department, Register of Jacks 
and Stallions. 


Jackson, Andrew. 
Small collection of letters, 1825-1844. Photostats. 
About 30 pieces. 


Jackson, John. 
Papers of. 
About 75 pieces. 


Johnson’s Institute. 
Letters and papers, typescript. 
4 copies, 100 pages each. 
Johnston, Albert Sidney. 
Correspondence with Daingerfield, 1839. 
4 letters. 
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Jones, John B. See Adjutant General, Frontier Battalion. 


Journals, Legislative. See Legislature, Journals. 


Judiciary. See Special Judges; State Department, Judicial Qualifi- 
cations; Court System. 


Karnes, Henry W. 
Papers of. 
1 small drawer. 


Kay, Mrs. Cam. See Library, State, Unidentified. 


Kellersberger, G. 
Experiences During Confederacy, 1861-1865. 
2 folders, about 100 pages. 


Kelly Papers. 
Data on Blachley, Dodd and McKinney. ‘Typescript. 
3 copies, 23 pages each. 


Kemp Collection. 


Centennial Commission. 
Material pertaining to Texas Centennial Commission, including a 
report of monument commission. 
1 package, about 300 pieces. 


Raney Papers. 
Material on Ann Raney, including typescript of diary. 
1 package, about 300 pieces. 


Highway Department Scrapbooks, c. 1920-1930. 


Material on Highway Department and Highway contractors col- 
lected by Associated General Contractors Association. 


3 packages, about 1000 pieces. 


San Jacinto and Harrisburg Rolls. 
Carbon copies of typescript biographical sketches of veterans of the 
Battle of San Jacinto. 
10 notebooks, about 5000 pages. 


Kendrick and Harvey Families. 
Genealogies, typescript. 
About 25 pages. 
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Kerr, A. B. F. 
Small collection of letters and manuscripts, 1849-1862. 
2 folders, about 100 pieces. 


King, V. 0. 

Small collection of private papers. V. O. King (1833-1917), first 
commissioner of the Department of Insurance, Statistics, and History, 
donated his private library of Texana to the Texas State Library. This 
collection is now catalogued with the historical books in the Archives. 


1 flat file drawer, about 75 pieces. 


King, W. N. 
Confederate diary, 1862-1865, manuscript. 
About 200 pages. 


Kopperl, Moritz. 
Letters of, c. 1862-1870. 
About 50 pages. 


Labor Board. See Public Labor Board. 


Labor Papers, 1946. 
Unidentified file. 
8 envelopes, about 1600 pieces. 


Labor Statistics. 
Unidentified material, so labelled. 
7 boxes, about 3500 pieces. 


Lacey, (General) Albert. 
General Albert Lacey Genealogy (compiled by R. A. Lacey), 
mimeographed. 
About 50 pages. 


Lafayette, John. 
Diaries of, 1852-1869, photostats. 
2 copies, about 50 pages each. 


Lamar Papers, 1756-1859. 

Original manuscript papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar, including his 
personal papers and material collected by him. In chronological and 
numbered order. Acquired by the Texas State Library in 1g09 and 
subsequently published in six volumes. 

72 flat file drawers, about 2814 pieces. 


Land Office. See General Land Office. 
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Laws. 


Original Manuscript, 1836-1884. 

Original, signed, manuscript laws of Texas together with original 
signed constitutions. These documents were originally bound files, a 
volume for each session. 

Several years past, when microfilm copies were made, the manuscripts 
were carelessly cut and torn from the bindings. Rebinding is not prac- 
tical because of insufficient margin. They are presently packed in 
brown paper and are not usable. 

82 packages, about 8000 pieces. 


Original Manuscript, 1885-1899. 
Bound volumes. 
25 mss. books, about 7500 pages. 


Ledger Accounts, Private. 
One unidentified business ledger, 1837; one ledger, accounts of W. L. 
Rogers, M.D., 1858. See also Swenson, S. W. 


2 books. 
Lee, E. J. 


Confederate letters of, photostats. 
About 50 pieces. 


LeFevre Papers. 
Genealogy, typescript. 
About 40 pages. 


Legislature, Texas State. 


Investigation Papers, 1917. 
Senate investigations of institutions and committee reports. 
7 boxes and 9 envelopes, about 3000 pieces. 


Journals. 

Several volumes of bound manuscript journals, including Conven- 
tion journals, and numerous files of unbound manuscript daily 
journals. 

15 books and 20 file drawers, about 25,000 pieces. 


Memorials and Petitions. 
Arranged in alphabetical order under name of petitioner. 
12 file drawers, about 15,000 pieces. 


Papers, 1846-1892. 
Papers of the First to Twenty-second Legislatures, including Senate 
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and House bills, committee reports, etc. File packets are numbered 
and the original index system has recently been re-established. 


About 40,000 pieces. 


Papers, 1871-1876. 
Original Acts of the Twelfth Legislature, signed by the Speaker of 
the House, but not approved by Governor E. J. Davis. 
1 package, about 300 pieces. 


Papers, 1874-1900. 
Miscellaneous, uncatalogued and unorganized papers of the Twelfth 
to Twenty-fifth Legislatures. 
17 file drawers and 21 boxes, about 63,000 pieces. 


Papers, 1911-1915. 
House bills of Thirty-second, Thirty-third, and Thirty-fourth Leg- 
islatures. Unorganized. 
5 file drawers, about 12,500 pieces. 


Papers, 1931. 
Unidentified papers of the Forty-second Legislature. Apparently 
receipt books of the House of Representatives. 
2 boxes, about 1000 pieces. 


Papers, c. 1930-1940. 
Unidentified and unsorted. 
3 file drawers, about 7500 pieces. 


Papers, Bill books and other books. 

This file contains miscellaneous, unsorted bill books and enrolling 
books, Fourteenth to Thirtieth Legislatures; miscellaneous, unsorted 
Stationery and stamp accounts; miscellaneous, unsorted account books 
of per diem and expenses of members of various Legislatures. Items 
are listed on receipts from the Archives to The Secretary of State dated 
August 7, 1939, and April 24, 1942, but do not seem significant enough 
to list here. 

About 350 books. 


Library, State. 

The Texas State Library, although created originally in 1839, has 
had practical existence as an independent agency only since 1907. The 
State Library is the agency responsible for the care and preservation 
of the state’s records and is governed by the Texas Library and His- 
torical Commission. The Texas Archives is a division of the Texas 
State Library. 
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Correspondence, 1907-1949. 
Retired correspondence of Texas State Library. Unorganized. 
7 boxes, about 7000 pieces. 


Transcripts. 
Unidentified English transcripts, apparently made about 1913. 
1 box, about 2000 pieces. 


Unidentified Material. 
Contents unknown; labelled “Library Material, Mrs. Kay.” 
3 boxes, about 900 pieces. 


Libraries, Texas. 
Material on non-county libraries. 
9 envelopes, about 1800 pieces. 


Small collection of private papers. 
4 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


Livestock Quarantines. See State Department, Proclamations. 


Logan, James H. 
Collection of private papers. Photostats and typescripts. 
6 folders, about 1000 pieces. 


Main Miscellany. 

Private collections of papers donated to the State Archives, together 
with typewritten transcripts and other miscellaneous material. Much 
of the material in this file unfortunately is completely unidentified as 
to origin, compiler, or donor. Collections are arranged alphabetically. 
Materials pertaining to individuals and families are listed here sep- 
arately. 

50 file drawers, about 125,000 pieces. 


Madden, J. W. 
“Echoes from the Civil War,” typescript. 
3 copies, 27 pages each. 


Maps. See also Planning Board; “Oklahoma vs. Texas.” 
Austin, Texas. 


Maps, City of Austin. 
1 map file drawer, about 50 pieces. 


Catalogued. 
The majority of the Archives map holdings have been carefully 
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described in a card catalogue. Maps are numbered on accession and the 
catalogue cards are arranged by date of publication of the maps. In- 
cluding these maps with the Ragsdale project (see below), the Ar- 
chives has probably the most complete holding existent of maps of 
Texas. 

8 map file drawers, about 1450 pieces. 


County, Uncatalogued. 
Arranged alphabetically in folders. 
2 map file drawers, about 250 pieces. 


Highway and Railroad, Uncatalogued. 
Miscellaneous highway and railroad maps. 
1 map file drawer, about 200 pieces. 


Miscellaneous, Uncatalogued, and Unidentified. 
Miscellaneous maps. 
1 map file drawer, about 150 pieces. 


Ragsdale Project. 

In cooperation with Mr. Paul Ragsdale, a private map collector, in 
1954 the Archives began a project to collect copies or photostats of 
all maps of Texas printed prior to 1860. When completed and a 
checklist is prepared, this collection should prove of considerable value 
to historical research. 

3 map file drawers, about 150 pieces. 


Red River. 
Unidentified old file labelled ‘““Red River Boundary Maps.” 
1 map file drawer, about 100 pieces. 


Roads, Uncatalogued. 


Uncatalogued, miscellaneous road maps by oil companies. Texas 
Highway Department county road maps, 1936. Five thin bound 
volumes. 

1 map file drawer, about 100 pieces. 


Texas, Uncatalogued. 
Maps of State of Texas, modern county divisions. 
1 map file drawer, about 75 pieces. 


United States Geological Survey. 


Uncatalogued loose sheet quadrangle maps. A few folios. 
2 map file drawers, about 200 pieces. 


Unidentified. 
Miscellaneous maps, unidentified and uncatalogued. 
1 map file drawer, about 50 pieces, and 50 rolls, about 300 pieces. 
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McCullough, John, 1805-1870. 
“Grandfather” by Wm. Wallace McCullough, Jr. Mimeographed. 
5 About 100 pages. 


McIlroy (McElroy )—Adams Families. 
Genealogy, mimeographed. 
About 50 pages. 


McKall Family. 
“A Short History of the McKall Family of Calvert County, Md.,” 
compiled by Louis C. McKall. Mimeographed. 
About 100 pages. 


McKinney, Ashley. 
Papers of, photostats. 
About 50 pieces. 


McKinney, Thomas F. 
McKinney-Lowery Papers, a private collection. Photostats. 
9 folders. 


McKinney and Williams Papers. 

Accounts and vouchers of ‘Thomas F. McKinney and Samuel May 
j Williams, 1836-1839. Unorganized. 
‘i 5 envelopes, about 1000 pieces. 


McLeod, Hugh. 


Papers of, manuscript. 
About 120 pieces. 


Makensom Papers. 
Small collection of private papers, manuscript. 
About 25 pieces. 


Manor, James. 
Genealogy, typescript. 
About 30 pages. 
Marshall Papers. 
Small collection of private papers, photostats. 
About 50 pieces. 
Maxey, Thomas E., 1870-1933. 


Papers of. 
4 folders. 


Memorials and Petitions. See Legislature, Memorials and Petitions. 
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Menefee, John S. 
Papers of, photostats. 
About 50 pieces. 


Mercer’s Colony. See Colonization Papers. 


Milam Papers. 
Letters and genealogy, typescript. 
2 copies, about 400 pages. 


Military Board. 

The Military Board was created in 1862 to coordinate and cen- 
tralize the war efforts of the several agencies in the state government, 
and especially to facilitate the raising of funds and sale of bonds. The 
board originally consisted of the governor, the comptroller, and the 
treasurer, but as reorganized in December, 1863, the governor and 
four special appointees constituted the board. The records are rela- 
tively voluminous, and those of the first or original board are appar- 
ently complete. 


Books, 1862-1865. 
These books consist of two sets of ledgers and journal accounts, 
accounts of foundry operations, and letter books. 
11 mss. books. 


Letters Received. 

Papers of the Military Board. Letters received, accounts, letter books, 
ordnance and supply, and financial matter. Filed in 21 labelled en- 
velopes. File is unorganized but otherwise is apparently in usable 
condition. 

2 file drawers, about 4200 pieces. 


Military Institute. See Texas Military Institute, Terrell, Texas. 


Militia, Republic of Texas. See Army, Republic of Texas and 
Rangers. 


Militia, State. See wnder Adjutant General. 


Miller, W. D. 
Uncatalogued papers, c. 1832-1879, of W. D. Miller. In chrono- 
logical order. 
11 file drawers, about 440 pieces. 


Minute Men. See under Adjutant General. 
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Money, Paper. 

Paper money, bonds, and stock certificates of the Republic of Texas. 
Some Confederate issues. Filed by type and denomination in locked 
file. 

4 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 


Moore, E. W. 
Letters of. 
About 10 letters. 


Moore, J. C. 
J. C. Moore’s Journal, 1863-1865, typescript. 
3 copies, about 40 pages each. 


Moore, R. J. 
Papers of, manuscript. 
About 300 pieces. 


Moore, Warren W. 
Papers of, manuscript. 
About 40 pieces. 


Morgan, (Dr.) R. S. 
Papers of. 
1 folder. 


Morgan and Sneed Papers. 
Small collection of private papers, photostats. 
About 40 pieces. 


Morrow, (Judge) W. C. 
Papers of, c. 1915-1919. 
4 folders. 
Morse, Early. Sec Early Morse. 


Mueller, Ferdinand. 
Diary of, 1843, typescript. 
3 copies, about 40 pages each. 


Municipal Bonds. See Comptroller, Bonds. 


Munoz, Manuel. 
“Report on Indian Expenses.” Manuscript. 
About 40 pages. 
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Murder Cases. 
Unidentified material, so labelled. 
6 envelopes, about 1200 pieces. 


Music, Sheet. 
Unidentified packages labelled “Music.” 
2 packages in brown paper, about 500 pieces. 


Nacogdoches Archives, 1729-1836. 

Material of the Spanish and Mexican governments pertaining to 
East Texas. Presumably this file was created when the Department of 
Nacogdoches was established, and at that time a physical separation 
of material in the archives at Bexar was accomplished. Because of this, 
there is some intermixture of material, i.e., some Bexar material is in 
the Nacogdoches Archives and some Nacogdoches material is in the 
Bexar Archives, which are at The University of Texas. 

The Nacogdoches Archives were acquired by the State Department 
in 1850 and in 1878 were transferred to the Department of Insurance, 
Statistics, and History, which inventoried the material, organized it 
into classifications coincident with the governmental organization of 
the period, and began a calendar. Subsequently the material was 
transferred to the Archives Division of the State Library where it was 
rearranged in chronological order and intermixed with other docu- 
ments of Spanish origin, including some early translations of records 
of the Bexar Archives. 


Calendar. 
Incomplete card calendar of Nacogdoches Archives, begun by the 
Department of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History. 
4 boxes, about 2000 cards. 


Incomplete calendar typed on half sheets. 
About 1000 half sheets. 


Inventory. 

A numerical listing by obsolete file numbers of material originally 
in the Nacogdoches Archives. Prepared by the Department of Insur- 
ance, Statistics, and History. 

1 book, about 500 pages. 


Manuscripts. 
Original manuscripts of Nacogdoches Archives, in chronological 

order, together with some other documents of Spanish origin and 

some early translations of records of the Bexar Archives. 

100 horizontal file drawers, about 4000 pieces. 
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Transcripts. 


Typed transcripts of Nacogdoches Archives in Texas State Archives. 
Pamphlet bound, numbered, dated, but uncatalogued and unindexed. 
A card index to the transcripts was made by the Historical Record 
Survey and is on file at The University of Texas Archives. Partial 
calendar available. 

89 pamphlet bound volumes, about 15,000 pages. 


Unidentified. 

A few original manuscripts and most of the printed material from 
the Nacogdoches archives, together with numerous pieces of uniden- 
tified scraps of unfinished notes. 

2 file drawers, about 3000 pieces. 


Nacogdoches Records. 

Transcripts of material in the Nacogdoches County Courthouse, 
made by R. B. Blake. Pamphlet bound, each volume labelled and 
dated. Otherwise unorganized and unevaluated. 

20 pamphlet bound volumes, about 4000 pages. 


National Guard. See Adjutant General, National Guard. 


Navarro, Jose Antonio. 
Small collection of private papers, photostats. 
About 10 pieces. 


Navy, Republic of Texas. 

Records of both the First Texas Navy (1835-1837) and the Second 
Texas Navy (1838-1846) are inadequate and incomplete. A few ships’ 
logs, some muster rolls, numerous pursers’ papers, and some miscel- 
laneous records are available. Some Navy material can also be found 
under Diplomatic Correspondence, Domestic Correspondence, and 
Army, Republic of Texas. 


“Naval Affairs.” 
Miscellaneous unorganized papers, mostly pursers’ papers. 
1 file drawer, about 1000 pieces. 


Books. 
Three manuscript log books. 
3 books. 


Muster Rolls. 


Ships’ rolls of the Second Navy. Arranged by ship. Most of these 
rolls have been indexed. 


2 map file drawers, about 100 pieces. 
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Newspapers. 
Early Texas. 
Bound files of Texas newspapers prior to 1900. Arranged on shelf 
alphabetically by city of publication. Uncatalogued. 
About 1500 bound files. 


Out of State. 

Out of state newspapers of historical interest to Texas. Short runs 
of New York Tribune, New Orleans Delta, the Washington Union, 
The Albion, etc. Numerous single issues. Many bindings need repair. 
Unbound issues are folded and boxed and should be bound. About 
seventy-five per cent of the unbound issues are uncatalogued. 


50 cubic feet, about 5000 papers. 


Single Issues, Catalogued. 

Single issues, centennial and commemorative editions of Texas news- 
papers. Issues are numbered on spine and catalogued. Shelved accord- 
ing to number. 

240 pamphlet bound files. 


Single Issues, Uncatalogued. 
Texas newspapers, bound single issues. Uncatalogued. 
About 50 files. 


Unbound Files. 

Unbound files and single issues of Texas newspapers. Includes issues 
of recent newspapers in short runs, such as Fort Bliss paper, Comanche 
Chief, etc. 

13 boxes, about 1000 papers. 


Ney, Elisabet. 
Letters of, photostats and typescripts. 
About 70 pieces. 


Norton, Milford Phillips. 
“Milford Phillips Norton, Pioneer of Bayou City,” by Charles G. 
Norton, typescript. 
4 copies, about 20 pages each. 


Norton, M. P. 
Papers of, manuscript. 
1 folder, about 150 pieces. 


Notaries Public, c. 1873-1930. 


Qualifications and Commissions of Notaries Public in Texas. Two 
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drawers, or about 5000 items, have been indexed. Remainder of file 
is unorganized. 
15 file drawers, about 30,000 pieces. 


Oaths. See Bonds and Oaths. 
Occupation Tax. See Treasurer, State, Tax Material. 


“Oklahoma vs. Texas.” 
Maps. 

United States Geological Survey quadrangle maps introduced as 
Texas exhibits and some stenographers’ reports and other unidentified 
material. 

9 map file drawers, about 1000 pieces. 


Unidentified Material. 

Material pertaining to litigation in the U. S. Supreme Court be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma. Includes several rolls of maps and a large 
bound book (about 2’ x 3’). 

Unfiled, about 1000 pieces. 


Oversize Documents. 

Oversize documents from other files which have been repaired and 
are too stiff to fold. Includes about 15 envelopes of unidentified papers 
pertaining to the Texas Navy. Unorganized but in labelled envelopes. 

2 map file drawers, about 400 pieces. 


Palm, Sir Swante. 
Papers of. 
About 100 pieces. 


Palmer, Edward. 
Papers of, 1879-1898. 
1 folder. 


Pardon Papers. 

This is a file of the Executive Department, originally maintained 
by the Secretary of State. File packets on individual cases were orig- 
inally arranged in alphabetical order which can easily be restored. 


150 envelopes, about 30,000 pieces. 


Pardons and Remissions. See Remissions. 


Penitentiary Papers. 
Although provided for earlier by law, the Texas prison system was 
not actually established until 1849. From 1849 to 1868 the peniten- 
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tiary was governed by a board of directors appointed by the governor. 
From 1868 to 1882 the penitentiary was operated by a private con- 
tractor, who profited from the labor of the convicts, at no expense to 
the state. Few records of these first two periods are available. From 
1885 to 1909 the prison system was operated under a modified contract 
system. The bulk of the records in the Archives cover this period. 
Following an investigation in 1909, the present system of management 
was instituted, although it was somewhat modified following investi- 
gations in 1915 and 1924. The papers pertaining to the penitentiaries 
and prison system are disorganized. 


Contract System, 1868-1882. 
Unidentified material apparently relative to the contract system of 
management. 
100 envelopes, about 3000 pieces. 


Contract System and Other Material, c. 1860-1900. 

Unidentified material. Some seems to pertain to the first system of 
management and some to be a part of the material relating to the 
period 1883-1909. 

4 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 
Modified Contract System, 1883-1909. 

Unorganized material pertaining to the operation of the prison 
system during this period. 

59 boxes, about 45,000 pieces. 


Unidentified Material. 
Miscellaneous unidentified material. 
12 envelopes, 3 packages, 25 books, about 3000 pieces. 


Pensions. See Comptroller, Pensions. 
Peters Colony. See Colonization Papers. 


Pettey Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 20 pieces. 


Photostats, Miscellaneous. 
Miscellaneous copies of documents. Unorganized within the box, 
but some are catalogued. 
1 box, about 100 pieces. 


Pictures. 


Archives Collection, Large. 
Large pictures, posters, etc. of historical interest. Horizontally filed 
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in large drawers and within manila envelopes and folders. Envelopes 
are numbered and contents catalogued. 


3 file drawers, about 300 pieces. 


Archives Collection, Small. 
Small sized pictures, arranged alphabetically by subject. Indexed. 
8 envelopes, about 900 pieces. 


Brooks Collection. 


Pictures of early Austin, unorganized, unevaluated, and uncata- 
logued, but usable. 
1 file drawer, about 300 pieces. 


Cuts. 


Unidentified cuts and plates, plus other framed, unidentified, un- 
catalogued pictures. 
5 boxes, about 200 pieces. 


Unidentified. 
Pictures, unidentified and uncatalogued. 
1 map file drawer. 


World War I and II. 


Miscellaneous pictures of World War I and II, uncatalogued and 
unarranged. 


30 boxes, about 3000 pieces. 


Planning Board. 
Material of the Texas Planning Board, 1935-1939. Primarily maps. 
5 map file drawers, about 150 pieces. 


Police. See Adjutant General, State Police. 


Post Office, Republic of Texas. 


Books. 


Ledgers kept by the Post Office Department of the Republic of 
Texas. 


3 bound books. 


Papers. 


Papers pertaining to post office affairs of the Republic of Texas. 
Originally catalogued and indexed with Domestic Correspondence, 
but since separated. Unorganized. 

3 envelopes, about 500 pieces. 


Prison System. See Penitentiary. 
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Proclamations, Republic. 
Official proclamations of the Republic of Texas. This file contains 
a few later proclamations, especially Thanksgiving proclamations. See 
also State Department, Proclamations. 
2 envelopes, about 400 pieces. 


Public Labor Board, 1867. 
Bound manuscript book kept by the Public Labor Board. 


1 book. 
Public Printing. See State Department, Public Printing. 


Public Weighers. See Executive Department, Public Weighers. 
Quarantine. See State Department, Proclamations. 


Rabb, Mary Crownover. (Wife of John Rabb.) 
Reminiscences of, typescript. 
4 copies, 25 pages each. 


Ragsdale, Paul. See Maps, Ragsdale Project. 


Railroad Commission. 

The Railroad Commission was established in 1891 to regulate and 
supervise private companies engaged in public transportation. Its 
functions have since expanded, particularly to include regulation of 
the oil and gas industry. Most of the records of the Commission from 
1891 to about 1930 seem to have been deposited in the Archives, but 
at the present time are in an unorganized condition. The material is 
extensive and is of approximately the following size: 

26 file drawers, about 65,000 pieces. 

110 envelopes, about 22,000 pieces. 

300 letter press books, about 80,000 pages. 
Rangers. 

The Ranger service was instituted in 1835, and after the Civil War 
it became administratively a part of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. Some material on the Ranger service prior to that time can be 
found in the papers of the Army of the Republic of Texas, and other 
material is listed below. 


Muster Rolls, 1836-1845. 
1 map file drawer, about 80 pieces. 


Muster Rolls, 1845-1860. 
3 map file drawers, about 250 pieces. 


Muster Rolls, Undated. 
1 map file drawer, about 100 pieces. 
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Reagan, John H. 

The papers of John H. Reagan, covering the period 1847-1905, 
were purchased by the state in 1909. These papers are arranged in 
chronological order. 

25 envelopes, about 5000 pieces. 


Reclamation Department Plats, c. 1930. 

Plats, drawings, and topographic field sheets of the defunct Recla- 
mation Department. Organized and labelled but uncatalogued. ‘This 
file is administered by the General Land Office. 

15 map file drawers, about 750 pieces. 


Reconstruction Papers, 1866-1876. 

Papers of the state government pertaining to reconstruction in 
Texas. Included are papers from various departments. File is unorgan- 
ized. See also Adjutant General, State Police; Voters, Registered. 


28 envelopes, about 5000 pieces. 


Red River Boundary Maps. See Maps, Red River, and “Oklahoma 
us. Texas.” 


Redemption Receipts. See Comptroller, Redemption Receipts. 
Registered Voters. See Voters, Registered. 


Registers, Guest. 
Guests and visitors registers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate. 
About 10 bound books. 


Relief Commissioner, Texas Papers of, 1937. 
Unidentified material, so labelled. 
1 file drawer, about 2200 pieces. 


Religious Material. 
Unidentified material so labelled. Includes numerous uncatalogued 
pamphlets. 
3 envelopes and 10 boxes, about 2000 pieces. 


Remissions. 

This is a file of the Executive Department, originally maintained 
by the Secretary of State. It contains documents arranged by case 
pertaining to remissions granted by the governor. 

8 envelopes, about 1700 pieces. 


Reports. 
Miscellaneous reports of various state agencies, mostly pamphlet 
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and manuscript, mimeographed or typed. Numbered and catalogued. 
84 boxes, about 15,000 pieces. 


Restored Documents, 

Documents from various files which have been repaired and restored 
and are too large and too stiff to be replaced in original files. File is 
uncatalogued as a file, but “see” sheets have been placed in original 
files. Restored documents are numbered. Two drawers of this file con- 
tain restored election returns, and one drawer contains restored 


pardons. 
10 map file dawers, about 2000 pieces. 


Rewards. See Executive Department, Rewards. 


Rives, William Christopher. 
Genealogy, mimeographed. 
About 40 pages. 


Robertson, E. S. C. 
Miscellaneous typescript material. 
About 50 pages. 


Robinson Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 50 pieces. 


Rogers, C. A. 
Reminiscences of, typescript. 
About 25 pages. 


Rogers, Lafayette. 
Memoirs of, typescript. 
3 copies, 20 pages each. 


Rogers, W. L. See Ledger Accounts, Private. 


Rouser Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 30 pieces. 


Rutherford Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 25 pieces. 


Santa Fe Papers. 
Papers pertaining to the Texan Santa Fe Expedition and to the 
various attempts to organize Santa Fe County. This file was once a 
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part of the old Domestic Correspondence but has since been separated. 
3 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


School Bonds, 1876-1906. 
Unidentified material. 
1 box, about 400 pieces. 


Schools. See Education Department. 


Scrapbook Collection. 


Miscellaneous uncatalogued scrapbooks. 
About 50 packages. 


Seat of Government Papers, 1836-1842. 

Papers pertaining to the location and establishment of the “Seat of 
Government.” These papers were originally a part of the Domestic 
Correspondence file. 

1 envelope, about 200 pieces. 


Seguin, Juan N. 


Small collection of miscellaneous papers. 
About 40 pieces. 


Seville Transcripts. See Transcripts. 


Shettles, E. L. 
Miscellaneous papers of, including 29 pamphlet bound volumes on 
the removal of Southwestern University. 


About 2000 pieces. 


Short, D. M. 
Reminiscences and letters of, typescript. 
4 copies, about 40 pages each. 


Simons, Elizabeth A. 
Diary of, 1863, typescript. 
2 copies, about 56 pages each. 


Simons, M. K. 
Diary of, 1863, typescript. 
3 copies, about 105 pages each. 
Smyth, George W. 
Autobiography of. 
About 50 pages. 


Spanish American War. See Adjutant General, Spanish American 
War. 
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Special Judges. 
Unidentified file. 
2 file drawers, about 5000 pieces. 


Stanhope Papers. 
Small collection of private papers. 
About 75 pieces. 


State Department. 


Bonds. 
Bonds and contracts regarding public property and eleemosynary 
institutions. See also Bonds and Oaths. 
4 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 


Capias and Subpoenas. 
Unidentified material so labelled. 
1 envelope, about 200 pieces. 


Consular Papers, 1836-1845. 
Consular Papers of the Republic of Texas, primarily letters received 
from Texas consuls in various cities outside Texas. 
7 envelopes, about 1400 pieces. 


Corporations. 


CorRPORATION AFFIDAVITS, C. 1890-1900. 
Unidentified material. 
7 envelopes, about 1400 pieces. 


CORPORATION CHARTERS, 1870-1900. 
Abstract of charters of Texas corporations alphabetically arranged. 
The actual charter file is in the office of the Secretary of State. 


6 ledgers. 


Diplomatic Correspondence, 1836-1845. 

The diplomatic correspondence of the Republic of Texas is pri- 
marily letters received in the State Department, but contains some 
material originating elsewhere. Arranged chronologically under the 
following sub-heads: 

Belgium 

b. France 

c. Great Britain 
d. Hanse Towns 
e. Mexico 

f. Netherlands 
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g. Spain 
h. United States 
i. Yucatan 
30 envelopes, about 6000 pieces. 


Domestic Correspondence, 1822-1846. 

This file is primarily letters received by the State Department of 
the Republic of Texas, except those letters in Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence (above). The file also contains a number of letters received by 
the Executive and some material dating prior to the Republic. It is 
almost entirely correspondence. 

3 file drawers, about 6000 pieces. 


Domestic Correspondence, 1846-1900. 
This file contains miscellaneous letters received by the State De- 
partment, principally from 1846-1860, arranged in chronological order. 
5 file drawers, about 12,000 pieces. 


Election Registers, 1836-1900. 

Manuscript books in which the Secretary of State recorded the offi- 
cial election returns. This is one of the most valuable files in the 
Archives. 

34 books, about 15,000 pages. 


Election Returns, 1836-1900. 

Official election returns by counties. Arranged chronologically by 
election and alphabetically by county name. Includes files on contested 
and special elections. 

50 file drawers, about 125,000 pieces. 


Election Returns, Restored, 1835-1846. 
Repaired election returns as above. Includes returns for election of 
delegates to the Consultation of 1835. 
8 folders, about 200 pieces. 


Extraditions. 
Papers pertaining to the state’s extradition service. Individual pack- 
ets are in rough alphabetical order under name of person extradited. 
8 file drawers, about 20,000 pieces. 


Judicial Qualifications, 1859-1860. 


Special file. 
2 envelopes, about 400 pieces. 


Letters Received, 1900-1930. 
For early letters received see Domestic Correspondence. This file is 
arranged in rough chronological order. 
15 file drawers, about 40,000 pieces. 
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Letters Sent. 

In the earlier years important letters sent were copied into letter 
books; later letter press copies were retained. The early letter books 
are not fully organized, but are in usable arrangement. 


LETTERS SENT AND CONSULAR CORRESPONDENCE, C. 1836-1846. 
Manuscript copy books including some Consular correspondence. 
20 books. 


Letters SENT AND MEMORANDA, Cc. 1836-1846. 
Manuscript copy books, all but one of which are for the period of 
the Republic. 
16 books. 


LETTERS SENT, c. 1860-1915. 

Unorganized letter press books. This is probably the item on a 
receipt from the Archives to the Secretary of State dated December 
11, 1933, and described as follows: 

Letter files, 1860, 1; 1862, 2; 1864, 3; 1865, 1; 1870, 2; 1871, 2; 
1872, 1; 1873, 1; 1874, 4; 1875, 4; 1876, 5; 1877, 10; 1878, 7; 1879, 
2; 1880, 2; 1881, 3; 1882, 1; 1883, 3; 1884, 11; 1885, 9; 1886, 5; 
1887, 15; 1888, 8; 1889, 21; 1890, 14; 1891, 17; 1892, 25; 1893, 8; 
1894, 13; 1895, 17; 1896, 43; 1897, 34; 1898, 34; 1899, 49; 1900, 
41; 1901, 54; 1902, 45; 1903, 42; 1904, 36; 1905, 49; 1906, 64; 
1907, 92; 1908, 80; 1909, 92; 1910, 77; 1911, 82; 1912, 9; 1913, 5; 
1914, 8; 1915, 5. 

About 1000 letter press books. 

Proclamations. 

Miscellaneous material pertaining to proclamations and appoint- 

ments by the governor. See also Executive Department, Proclamations. 


PROCLAMATION Books. 
A large copy ledger labelled “Proclamations and Colony Contracts, 
1842-1844.” 
1 book. 
PROCLAMATION PAPERS, 1890-1905. 
Unidentified appointments and proclamations. 
4 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 


PROCLAMATIONS, QUARANTINE. 
Livestock quarantine proclamations. 
2 envelopes, about 400 pieces. 


Public Printing. 
Except for especially designated work, public printing was super- 
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vised by the Secretary of State from 1836-1870. From 1870 until the 
creation of the Board of Control in 1919, most of the state printing 
was supervised by the State Printing Board. The records in the 
Archives pertaining to public printing do not seem to be complete. 


PusBLic PRINTING, Books. 
Manuscript copy books. 
6 books. 


Pusiic PRINTING, MEMORANDA, 1837-1840. 
A large copy ledger labelled “Memoranda and Printing Laws, 1837- 
1840.” 
1 book. 


PusLic PRINTING, PAPERS. 
Miscellaneous papers pertaining to Public Printing. 
4 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 


Unidentified, c. 1888-191}. 

Much of the material from the files of the State Department is yet 
unidentified. The material listed below is quoted from a receipt from 
the Archives to the Secretary of State dated March 12, 1935, and is 
probably contained in this unidentified group: 

Senate Confirmations, 1891-1892. 

Senate Confirmations & Credentials, 1888-1889. 

Comptroller’s Application for Collector’s Bonds, 1890-1891. 

Election Returns, Governor and Lt. Governor, 1888. 

Presidential electors, 1892. 

Law File in Maria Seviers Estate and others. 

Credentials Members of Legislature, 18go0. 

Special Judges, County Courts, 1898. 

Commissioners of Deeds, Appointments, 1893-1894. 

Comptroller’s Application for Collector’s Bonds, 1888. 

Applications to Governor Roberts for Public Weighers. 

Election Returns, Governor and Lt. Governor, 1892. 

Miscellaneous certificates, appointments, resignations, asylum, 
penitentiary, pilots, & many other matters, 1889-1890. 

Certificates, election & qualifications, County & precinct officers, 
1888. 

Election Returns, District Judges & Attorneys, 1888. 

Election Returns, Judges, Court of Civil Appeals, 1892. 

Miscellaneous. Copy Right of Revised Statutes, Texas Reports & 
Court of Civil Appeals Reports. 

Election Returns, Governor and Lt. Governor, 1890. 

Bonds, O. B. Colquitt. 

I. & G.N. Inquiry. 

Contract and Bond Server. 

Special Judges from June 13, 1911. 
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Election Returns, Members of Congress, 1892. 

Deeds, Receipts, Copyrights, Census, Reports, etc. 

Election, State Officers, 1890. 

Election Returns, Constitutional Amendment, 1891. 

Pilots. 

Asylums. 

Qualification, District Attorneys, 1896-1898. 

Oaths, etc. Commissioners of Appeals & State Judicial Officers. 

Election Returns, State Officers, 1888, 1892. 

Miscellaneous. Penitentiaries, Pilots, Quarantines, Senate con- 
firmations, 1893-1894. 

Oaths of Office, Judiciary, 1888. 

Appointments, Oaths of office, etc., 1913. 

Miscellaneous. Appointments, Oaths, Resignations, 1891-1892. 

Official Bonds and Oaths, 1891-1893. 

Election returns, Presidential Electors, 1892. 

Official Bonds and oaths, Capitol Land Survey. 

Collector’s Bonds, 1895-1897. 

Miscellaneous Railroad Papers. 


About 350 envelopes, about 70,000 pieces. 
About 8 boxes, about 6000 pieces. 
12 mss. books. 


Starkey Collection. 
Miscellaneous manuscript and typed material pertaining to the 
history of Kerr County. 
6 volumes typescript. 
4 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 
Starr, James Harper. 
Biographical notes concerning, typescript. 
5 copies, 45 pages each. 


Sterne, Adolphus. 
Diary of Adolphus Sterne. 
1 small horizontal file drawer. 


Sterne, Charles A. 
Reminiscences of Charles A. Sterne, typescript. 
2 copies, 50 pages each. 


Sub-miscellaneous. 
A miscellaneous drop file of one or two pieces each of personal or 
private papers, arranged alphabetically. 
3 file drawers, about 7500 pieces. 


Subpoenas. Sce State Department, Capias and Subpoenas. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. See Education Department. 
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Supreme Court. 

No archival material or records of the court system are filed in the 
archives. Some of the records of various courts are available from the 
Records Division of the State Library. 


Swenson, S. W. 
Ledger book. 
1 book, about 200 pages. 


Tannehill, Jesse C. 
Papers of Jesse C. Tannehill and Nathaniel Townsend. 
About 25 pieces. 


Taylor, Charles 9. 
Letters, papers, and biography, typescript. 
About 140 pages. 


Tenney, Samuel Fisher. 
Reminiscences of Samuel Fisher Tenney, typescript. 
3 copies, about 30 pages each. 


Terrell Papers. 
A small collection of private papers of A. W. Terrell. 
About 100 pieces. 


Texas Bar Association. 
Miscellaneous unidentified papers. 
3 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


Texas Military Institute. 

Records of the Texas Military Institute, Terrell, Texas, 1918-1946. 
Two drawers of student transcripts; eight drawers of student corre- 
spondence. Both files are alphabetized. There is no record of how this 
file came to the Archives. 

10 file drawers, about 25,000 pieces. 


Thompson Collection. 
A small unidentified private collection. 
2 envelopes, about 120 pieces. 


Thuerwaechter, Heinrich. 


A smali collection of private papers, photostats. 
About 25 pieces. 


Thomas, W. L. 
A small collection of private letters, 1900-1901. 


About 50 pieces. 
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Title Papers. 

Deeds of cession to State of Texas, unorganized, but including the 
following, as listed on a receipt from the Archives to the Secretary of 
State dated April 24, 1942: 

Deed and Abstracts to Dependent and Neglected Children’s Home 
in Waco. 

Deed for Southwest Texas Normal College. 

Deed for San Marcos College. 

Deed for Chautauqua at San Marcos. 

Deed from Joseph A. Wade to the State of Texas. 

Deed for Galveston Quarantine Station. 

Deed for Matagorda Quarantine Station. 

Deed and Abstracts from Beeville. 

Deed from John W. Cook to the State of Texas. 

Deeds and Papers regarding West Texas Normal College. 

Deed from Louise Park to the State of ‘Texas. 

Deed from John L. Peeler to the State of Texas. 

Deed from Adina De Zavala to the State of Texas. 

Deed to Fannin Battleground. 

Supplemental Abstract for San Marcos College. 

Resolution for Arlington Training school. 

Affidavit regarding Grubbs Vocational College, Tarrant County. 

Abstract of Title for Insane Asylum. 

Deed for Arlington School. 

Deed for Widows’ and Orphans’ Home. 

Title for Arlington School. 

Deed of Conveyance from Sadie Elliott. 

Deed of Conveyance for Arlington Training School. 

Abstract of Title for town of Carlsbad. 

Agreement of State Orphans’ Home and 1.0.0.F. Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Home. 

Deeds to Confederate State Home and John B. Hood Camp. 

Deed to Gonzales State Park. 

Affidavit as to title by Limitation from C. C. Henley to the State 
of Texas. 

Deeds to San Jacinto Park. 

Deed from Texas Division, United Daughters of Confederacy to 
the State of Texas. 

6 envelopes, about 1200 pieces. 


Toby, Thomas. See Bryan and Toby Accounts. 
Townsend, Alice Jones. 


Biographical sketch, typescript. 
About 50 pages. 


Townsend, Nathaniel. See Tannehill, Jesse. 
Townsend Papers. 


A small collection of private papers. Unidentified. 
5 envelopes, about 1000 pieces. 
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Transcripts. 

Various transcripts of Spanish and Mexican archives, including 
portions labelled as follows: 

Seville Transcripts. 

Fomento Transcripts. 

Provincias Internas. 

Historia, Archivo General. 

Cuban Transcripts. 

About 100 boxes, about 30,000 pages. 


Treasurer, Republic. See Treasury Department, Republic of Texas. 


Treasurer, State. 

The office of State Treasurer was created in 1845, but most of the 
Treasurer’s files prior to about 1880 are lost, presumably having been 
burned in the capitol fire. The Treasurer’s files deposited in the Ar- 
chives are currently being processed and identified. 


Books, 1845-1900. 


The books of the Treasurer on file in the Archives include ledger 
accounts, appropriations ledgers, special ledgers, journals, cash books, 
and warrant registers. The books are presently uncatalogued, and 
there is some confusion between books of the Treasurer and books of 
the Comptroller. The following books are listed on receipts from the 
Archives to the Treasurer dated July 28, 1931; October 16, 1933; and 
September 24, 1937. 

Account Book, 1857-1862. 

Appropriation Ledger, 1851-1863, No. 2; 1862-1866, No. 4; 1866- 
1871; 1871-1874, No. 7; 1874-1876. 

Appropriation, Available School Fund, 1871. 

Asylum Journal, 1867-1870, No. 9. 

Asylum Lands, 1880; 1885. 

Available School Fund Record, 1902-1911. 

Bond Register, 1857-1868; 1861-1864; 1873, No. 3; 1879, No. 4; 
1879-1880. 

Cash Book, 1858, No. 3; 1870-1871; 1866-1872; 1872; 1872-1874, 
No. 6; 1874-1876; 1876-1878, No. 9; 1878-1879, No. 10; 1879- 
1880, No. 11; 1879; 1880, 1880-1882, No. 12; 1882-1883; 1882- 
1883; 1882-1886; 1884-1885, No. 14; 1886-1891; 1891-1893; 
1893-1897; 1897-1902; 1899; 1904-1911. 

Cash Journal, 1866-1867. 

Day Book, 1872. 

Deposit Register, 1866-1872, No. 3; 1872-1873, No. 4; 1873-1874, 
No. 5; 1879-1883, No. 6; 1883-1887. 

Journal, 1852-1874, No. 7; 1876. 

Journal and Special Deposits, 1854-1871. 

Ledger, 1855; 1871-1872, No. 1; 1873. 
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Ledger, One Million Dollar Loan, 1870. 
Ledger, Auditorial Board, 1874. 
New Auditorial Book, 1867-1879. 
Quarterly Accounts, 1862-1868. 
Quarterly Reports, 1872-1873. 
Record, 1862-1865. 
Record of Land Sales, 1883; 1885, No. 2. 
Register, 1847-1853. 
Register Accounts, 1872-1882, No. 9. 
Register of Currency, 1870. 
Register of Taxes Received, 1858-1865. 
School Fund Receipts, 1876-1877. 
School Journal, 1854-1875. 
School Lands, 1880; 1882; 1882-1883. 
School and Asylum Land Receipts, 1899. 
School Ledger A, 1854-1867, No. 8; B, 1852-1870, No. 2. 
Statements, 1846-1854, No. 5. 
Warrant Registers, 1861; 1866-1872, No. 5; 1871-1874, No. 6; 1871- 
1872; 1873. 
University of Texas, Bonds, 1867. 
University of Texas, Land Sales, 1867; 1876; 1879; 1882. 
Vault and Land Account, 1891-1898. 
About 100 mss. books. 


Correspondence, c. 1860-1935. 

This file contains unsorted correspondence and some miscellaneous 
material, including papers relating to the purchase of the Alamo, 
labelled “Alamo Papers.” 

3 file drawers, about 6500 pieces. 


Coupons, 1845-1887. 
Cancelled bonds and bond coupons. 
2 boxes and 2 file drawers, about 15,000 pieces. 


School Fund, c. 1885-1890. 

Most of the records pertaining to the state school fund are available 
from the Records Division of the State Library. This file in the Ar- 
chives contains some miscellaneous unorganized account books. 

About 75 mss. books. 


Tax Material. 

Following normal channels, the Comptroller was responsible for 
the collection of taxes; however, apparently there were special in- 
stances in which the Treasurer kept tax acounts in addition to the 
major tax accounts with the Comptroller. This file consists of numer- 
ous account books and letter press books, and apparently includes 
material concerning occupation taxes. 

About 100 books. 
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University Lands. 
Abstracts and photostats. 
10 mss. books. 


Warrants, c. 1848-1941. 

The identity of this file is uncertain. It contains what seems to be a 
portion of what should be a larger file of deposit warrants, acknowl- 
edging the deposit of monies by various individuals and agencies. This 
file may also include the following material as described on a receipt 
from the Archives to the State Treasurer dated November 4, 1937: 

Treasury warrants paid in February, 1848, 73. 
‘Treasury warrants paid in April, 1848, 48. 
Treasury warrants paid in March, 1848, 204. 
Treasury warrants paid in July, 1850, 25. 
Special Deposit Treasury warrants paid in January, 1850, 19. 
‘Treasury warrants paid in October, 1850, 62. 
Treasury warrants paid in February, 1848, 161. 
Treasury warrants paid in July, 1850, 216. 
‘Treasury warrants paid in February, 1852, 229. 
Treasury warrants paid in November, 1849, 28. 
‘Treasury warrants paid in February, 1850, 159. 
‘Treasury warrants, 1854-1855, 121. 

Treasury warrants, 1856-1858, 26. 

Treasury warrants, 1858, 85. 

Treasury warrants, 1863, 166. 

Treasury warrants, 1864-1867, 146. 

Treasury warrants, 1868-1869, 340. 

Treasury warrants, 1873-1874, 1436. 

5 file drawers, about 10,000 pieces. 


Warrants, Cancelled, 1862. 
This is a special file of cancelled Treasury warrants re-issued in 
eight percent bonds in 1862. 
6 envelopes, about 1200 pieces. 


Material being processed, c. 1880-1930. 

The bulk of the material of the State Treasurer is currently being 
identified, organized, and catalogued. This material contains the 
‘Treasurer's general correspondence, land lease correspondence, land 
lease records, school land papers, state depository papers, etc. It in- 
cludes both originals and letter press copies. 


9 file drawers, about 20,000 pieces, 
100 boxes, about 80,000 pieces, 

90 boxes, about 40,000 pieces, 

550 envelopes, about 110,000 pieces, 
500 letter press books. 


Treasury Department, Republic of Texas. 
The ‘Treasury Department was supervised by a Secretary of the 
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Treasury and included at various times the offices of First Auditor, 
Second Auditor, Auditor and Comptroller, Comptroller, Revenue 
Commissioner, Stock Commissioner, and Treasurer. The file of this 
department seems relatively complete. 


Austin City Lots. 
Records concerning the sale of Austin City lots. 
15 envelopes, about 3000 pieces. 


Books. 

The manuscript books of the Treasury Department have been iden- 
tified, numbered, and catalogued. This file includes ledger and journal 
accounts, letter books, registers of the treasurer and of the first and 
second auditors. 

About 75 books. 


Cancelled Bonds, 1836-1849. 
Small file of cancelled bonds and stock certificates. 
1 envelope, about 250 pieces. 


Customs Books. 
Books of the various ‘custom houses of the Republic of Texas. 


16 books. 


Custom Papers. 
Correspondence and records of the custom houses of the Republic 
of ‘Texas. Largely unorganized. 
60 boxes, about 18,000 pieces. 


Galveston Lots. 
Records of the Treasury Department concerning the sale of lots on 
Galveston Island. Not the records of the Galveston City Company. 
2 envelopes and 1 book, about 600 pieces. 


Letters Received. 

This file includes all letters received by the various bureaus within 
the department. Thus it contains all correspondence between officers 
of the department. Arranged chronologically and numbered. (This 
file has been published as Texas Treasury Papers and is available for 
purchase from the Texas State Library.) 

9 envelopes, about 1800 pieces. 


Letters Received, Customs. 
Contains letters received in the department from custom agents. 
See also Treasury Department, Republic of Texas, Custom Papers. 


4 envelopes, about 800 pieces. 
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Letters Received, Military. 


Contains letters received from military agencies of the Republic of 
Texas, including the army, navy, and cabinet secretaries of War and 
Marine, etc. This file is in the process of publication. 

3 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


Letters Sent. See Treasury Department, Republic of Texas, Books. 


Miscellaneous Documents and Reports. 
3 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


Personal Documents. 


Individual documents, not correspondence, filed alphabetically un- 
der name of individual. Includes powers of attorney, memoranda, etc. 
10 envelopes, about 2500 pieces. 


Returns of Fines and Licenses. 


County sheriffs’ returns of taxes arranged chronologically and by 
county. Apparently this file is not complete. 
3 envelopes, about 1000 pieces. 


Trube Papers. 
Miscellaneous photostats. 
About 50 pieces. 


Turner, P. D. 
Papers of, 1860-1889. 
1 envelope, about 20 pieces. 


Tyler Papers. 
Small collection of private papers, photostats. 
1 envelope, about 10 pieces. 


Union Army Service. 
Muster rolls of First and Second Texas Cavalry in the Union Army. 
1 map file drawer. 


United States. 
Census. See Census, U. S. 


Legation. 
Record books of U. S. Legation in Texas, 1839-1845. 
2 mss. books. 
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State Department. 

Proceedings of the International (Water) Boundary Commission, 
1884 and 1889, ingluding “Reports and Maps of Survey of the Rio 
Grande River.” 

1 map file drawer, about 100 pieces. 


Weather Bureau. 
Unidentified weather reports. 
2 boxes, about 400 pieces. 


Van Zandt, Isaac. 
Papers of, typescript. 
2 copies, 30 pages each. 


Vineyard, (Mrs.) A. W. 
Papers of. 


1 envelope, about 10 pieces. 


Volunteer Guard. See Adjutant General, Volunteer Guard. 


Voters, Registered, 1867. 
List of registered voters, all counties. 
9 mss. books. 


Wade, Houston. 
Papers of, including scrapbooks and biographical sketches of men 
of the Mier Expedition and early Texas. 
3 boxes, about 3000 pieces. 


Warrant Registers. See Treasurer, State; and Comptroller. 


Wasson Papers. 
Miscellaneous unidentified material. 
8 envelopes, about 600 pieces. 


Wavell, Arthur Goodall. 
Papers pertaining to Arthur Goodall Wavell and Wavell Colony. 
1 flat file drawer and 1 envelope, about 250 pieces. 


Webb, William G. 
Letters of, originals and photostats. 
1 envelope, about 100 pieces. 


Weisiger, R. N. 
Day book of, 1862, typescript. 
2 copies, 50 pages each. 
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West Texas A & M College. 
Location brief. Includes those for ‘Texas ‘Technological College. 
1 envelope, about 200 pieces. > 


Wheeler, John E. 
Diary of, 1842-1880, typescript. 
2 copies, about 150 pages each. 


Wheeler, John. 
Letters of. 
1 envelope, about 50 pieces. 


Wilcox, Fanny. 
Papers concerning Austin Wednesday Morning Music Club and 
other miscellaneous material. 
6 envelopes, about 1000 pieces. 


Williams, Samuel May. See McKinney and Williams Papers. 


Williams and Hanna Families. 
Genealogy, typescript. 
2 copies, about 50 pages each. 


Woodhouse, Michael P. See Hunt and Woodhouse Papers. 


World War I. 
Unidentified material. 
5 boxes and 20 envelopes, about 6500 pieces. 


World Wars [and II. See Pictures, World Wars. 


Yoakum, Henderson. 
Unidentified papers of Henderson Yoakum family. 
1 envelope, about 50 pieces. 


Zuber, W. P. 
“Eighty Years in Texas,” manuscript. 
1 envelope, about 150 pages. 
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Materials for Research on Cevas 
History in European Archives and 
Libraries 
LEWIS HANKE 


ow can students of the history of Texas be certain that the 
important materials for their research, now located in 
European archives and libraries, are made available for 
use in connection with the rich treasure of sources already gath- 
ered in Texas and in other parts of the United States? One pos- 
sible solution may be simply stated. The University of Texas, 
through the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, in coopera- 
tion with the Texas State Historical Association and all other 
interested persons and institutions in Texas and elsewhere, might 
lead the way by establishing a Historical Manuscripts Commission 
to give continuous attention to the problem. Before suggesting 
the possible objectives and activities of such a commission, a brief 
survey of achievements to date in making research materials from 
Europe available in Texas may be helpful. 

The story of the extensive and prolonged search by United States 
historians and institutions for manuscript material bearing on 
American history has been told by Roscoe R. Hill with a wealth 
of detail in his report entitled American Missions in European 
Archives.’ The first American scholar to exploit the resources of 
European archives was Jared Sparks (1789-1860), professor of 
history at Harvard University. George Bancroft, William H. 
Prescott, Francis Parkman, Buckingham Smith, Henry Charles 
Lea, John Gilmary Shea, and others used quantities of ma- 
terial from the archives of France, Great Britain, Italy, and Spain 
during the nineteenth century. 

The task was so large that institutions began to work as well 
as individual scholars. States and state historical societies especially 
became interested in European manuscript materials which re- 


1Roscoe R. Hill, American Missions in European Archives (Publicacién No. 22, 
Comision de Historia of the Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, 1951) . 
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sulted in the acquisition of much information about the records 
in European archives as well as large collections of transcripts. 
As Dr. Hill points out: 


New York was the first state which actively undertook the securing 
of handwritten transcripts from European archives. Provision for the 
undertaking was made by an act of the State Legislature passed on 
May 2, 1839. By this act, the copies of documents “relating to or 
affecting the colonial or other history of New York” could be secured. 
On January 15, 1841, John Romyn Brodhead was appointed to carry 
out the mission. He was a graduate of Rutgers College and had served 
in the American Legation in Holland. His instructions, given by 
Governor William H. Seward, gave him much discretion in carrying 
on the work in Holland, England, and France. He spent three years 
in the task and received a yearly salary of $2,000 and expenses of 
travel. As a result of his investigations, he selected and copied thou- 
sands of documents in the principal archives of Holland, England, 
and France. These copies formed eighty volumes which were deposited 
in the New Yory State Library. Later they were published by the 
state.* 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Virginia suc- 
cessively carried on similar enterprises. 

With the coming of the twentieth century more planning and 
more funds were devoted to projects for obtaining material on 
American history from European archives, particularly by the 
newly established Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dr. J. F. 
Jameson, who for the period of 1905-1928 ably directed its De- 
partment of Historical Research, described what he considered 
the proper functions of his department to be in these words: 


The normal processes of historical work would commonly be said 
to be four: The finding of the original materials, printed or unprinted; 
the putting of them into accessible and well-edited print, if they have 
not already that form; next the production of monographs; and, finally, 
the composition of general histories. Unless under circumstances quite 
exceptional, the last two processes are better left to the free action of 
individual scholars. Given the materials, they will produce mono- 
graphs and histories in the future, as they have in the past, and of a 
better flavor than those which might be turned out by an organized 
institution. In the main, it must be the proper function of an organized 
and permanent institution, disposing of ampler resources than most 
individual historians can command, to carry on the primary, funda- 
mental, and costly tasks of finding the materials or guiding men to 


2Ibid., 18-19. 
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them, and of printing such of them as are unprinted and most deserve 
print, selecting those which are likely to give the greatest possible aid 
and incitement to the production of good monographs in important 
fields.’ 

In order to avoid duplication, the Carnegie Institution first 
investigated the nature and extent of manuscript material already 
available in the United States and led to the preparation by C. H. 
Van Tyne and Waldo G. Leland of their Guide to the Archives 
of the Government of the United States in Washington.* An exam- 
ination of previous research projects in European archives was 
also made, and in addition James A. Robertson compiled a list 
of the copies of material from Spanish archives then in United 
States repositories, together with a list of 1075 such documents 
that had been published.’ A third project resulted in David M. 
Matteson’s List of Manuscripts Concerning American History 
Preserved in European Libraries and Noted in their Published 
Catalogues and Similar Printed Lists.° 

All of this work was preliminary to and supplementary to the 
main labor of the Carnegie Institution’s Department of Historical 
Research, which was the preparation of guides. Substantial vol- 
umes were published, as the result of prolonged residence abroad 
by some of the country’s best scholars, cn manuscripts in Great 
Britain, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Russia. Representatives of the Carnegie Institution also 
worked in Scotland, Ireland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. Reports on these last mentioned countries were not 
published but most of the notes from these missions are now de- 
posited in the Library of Congress. In some respects these guides 
have never been superseded. For example, the basic work on 
Mexican archives still is Herbert E. Bolton’s Guide to the Ma- 
terials for United States History in the Archives of Mexico,’ 

3Ibid., 24. 

4C. H. Van Tyne and Waldo G. Leland, Guide to the Archives of the Government 
of the Uniied States in Washington (Washington, 1904) . 

5James A. Robertson, List of Documents in Spanish Archives Relating to the 
History of the United States (Washington, 1910) . 

8David M. Matteson, List of Manuscripts Concerning American History Preserved 
in European Libraries and Noted in their Published Catalogues and Similar 
Printed Lists (Washington, 1926) . 


THerbert E. Bolton, Guide to the Materials for United States History in the 
Archives of Mexico (Washington, 1913) . 
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which had been started while Bolton was teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Some documentary publications were issued by the Carnegie 
Institution, among them the three volume collection edited by 
Charles W. Hackett entitled Historical Documents Relating to 
New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya and Approaches Thereto, to 1773.* 

This carefully planned and long-range Carnegie program prob- 
ably constitutes the most important single effort in the United 
States, or perhaps any other country, to locate and describe ma- 
terials on its history in foreign archives, and provided a splendid 
collection of printed guides which in turn were indispensable 
instruments for the successful completion of large scale copying 
projects, of which the most significant was that of the Library of 
Congress. Started in 1927, supported by a half million dollar 
grant from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., this so-called Library of 
Congress Project A brought copies of over two million pages of 
manuscripts to Washington and had a notable effect on the devel- 
opment of American historiography.* As Dr. Leland has stated: 


Practically the entire body of primary sources of American history 
located abroad, especially in the archives of the principal colonizing 
countries, is being made available in Washington, under conditions as 
to use far more satisfactory and conducive to good work than those 
under which the originals themselves must be studied.'® 


While this Carnegie program was developing, Texas historians 
and the University of Texas of course were not idle as the inter- 
esting papers presented in connection with the dedication of 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center testifv.11 As Miss 
Winnie Allen stated at that time: 


8Charles W. Hackett, Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nueva 
Vizcaya and Approaches Thereto, to 1773 (3 vols.; Washington, 1923, 1926, 1937) . 

®Hill, American Missions in European Archives, gives a detailed description of 
the program, 65-83. 

10From Leland’s “Memorandum on Project A of the Library of Congress in its 
Relation to Research,” April, 1932. Office of the Secretary, Library of Congress. 

11Under the general heading “A New Center for Southwestern Historical Studies” 
the following contributions were printed in The Library Chronicle of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, IV, No. 1 (Fall, 1950): Llerena Friend, “The Eugene C. Barker 
‘Texas History Center,” 3-5; E. W. Winkler, “The Texas Collection: Inauguration 
and Benefits,” 5-8; Marcelle Lively Hamer, “The Texas Collection: Growth,” 8-11; 
Winnie Allen and Helen Hunnicut, “The Archives Collection,” 11-18; and H. Bailey 
Carroll, “The Texas State Historical Association,” 18-24. 
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Miss Lilia M. Casis, as a graduate student working under Herbert 
E. Bolton, made the first transcription of a Spanish document relating 
to Texas history. This transcript was made in longhand, in Mexico, 
under the patronage of the president of the University of ‘Texas, 
David F. Houston; it became a part of the Library in April, 1903, 
and is still in the files. The process of transcription was appreciably 
speeded up by the use of the typewriter and carbon paper, and, after 
1906, by a joint agreement entered upon by the Department of His- 
tory of the University of Texas with the University of California, the 
Newberry Library, and the Library of Congress, which enabled each 
of these institutions to acquire a greater number of transcripts at a 
lower cost than if each had been working independently. This project 
was in operation until the middle twenties under the supervision of 
Miss Elizabeth West, Herbert E. Bolton, Eugene C. Barker, William 
Manning, Charles W. Hackett, William E. Dunn, and Charles Cun- 
ningham. The University of Texas now has a total of approximately 
124,797 pages of transcriptions from the Archives of Mexico, Spain, 
and Cuba, touching upon every phase of colonization in New Spain. 

Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda has selected, copied, and calendared a 
total of 30,516 pages of photostats from the Matamoros and Saltillo 
Archives, the Archivo San Francisco el Grande, and several other 
local archives in Mexico. These volumes, together with the transcripts 
from the archives in Mexico and Spain, the Nacogdoches Archives, 
and the Bexar Archives, constitute the principal source material which 
Dr. Castafieda has used for writing the six volumes of his monumental 
history of Texas which he has completed, and which, under the title 
of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936, has been published 
under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus of Texas. 

In the field of the German colonization of Texas, our most exten- 
sive holdings are the 17,277 pages which were transcribed under the 
supervision of Dr. R. L. Biesele from the photostats of the Solms- 
Braunfels Archive loaned to us by the Library of Congress.'? 


In addition to these transcripts, there should be mentioned the 
valuable and extensive original manuscript material which is 
available in Texas, particularly the Bexar Archives, the Austin 
Papers, and the wealth of material to be found in various private 
and public collections in the state. For the Spanish side of Texas 
history there is available the valuable Guide to the Latin Amer- 
ican Manuscripts in the University of Texas Library® by Carlos 
E. Castafieda and Jack Autrey Dabbs, supplemented by their 
splendid Calendar of the Manuel E. Gondra Manuscript Collec- 


18Carlos E. Castaheda and Jack Autrey Dabbs, Guide to the Latin American 
Manuscripts in the University of Texas Library (Cambridge, 1939) . 
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tion.* Recently their calendar to the Juan E. Hernandez y Davalos 
Manuscript Collection was completed, and it may safely be said 
that no university in the United States has been more faithful in 
providing information for the public on its manuscript collec- 
tions than the University of Texas through the contributions of 
Castafieda and Dabbs. Would that other universities—such as 
California—did likewise. 

You may well ask what remains to be done, if so much has been 
accomplished already. To answer this question let us look at Cali- 
fornia, another great state whose history also requires that Euro- 
pean archives and libraries be utilized. There the University of 
California has taken the lead, with financial assistance from a 
patriotic association named The Native Sons of the Golden West 
and later the state legislature, in locating and copying manuscript 
material in Europe. Beginning in 1911 there was established a 
Native Sons of the Golden West Fellowship which permitted 
ordinarily one or two graduate students to go to Europe for re- 
search each year. Dr. Hill gives a good account” of this fellow- 
ship which was held by thirty persons during the period 1911 
until 1933. Eighteen of these worked in Spain alone, ten others 
used French, English, and Portuguese archives as well, and of the 
remaining fellows, one did his research in England and the other 
in Germany. As Hill points out each Native Sons fellow 


was engaged in the investigation of a special topic, but many carried 
their studies much beyond the original assignment. Ordinarily, the 
basic study was used in fulfilling the requirements for the doctor’s 
degree, but often the published works of the fellow extended much 
beyond the thesis as will be noted below. In connection with the 
publications by the fellows, a vast amount of information on the 
various archives is presented. List of documents and general descrip- 
tions of the fonds investigated are given in the bibliographies. Natu- 
rally, these are descriptions of those records relating to a specific 
subject, but they serve to reveal the richness of the resources avail- 
able in each case. In some instances, more formal guides to materials 
relating to California, the approaches thereto and the West, were 
produced. In addition, large quantities of transcripts were often 
secured and numerous fellows have deposited their collections with 
the Bancroft Library of the University of California, thereby adding 


14Carlos E. Castafieda and Jack Autrey Dabbs, Calendar of the Manuel E. 
Gondra Manuscript Collection (Mexico, 1952) . 
19Hill, American Missions in European Archives, 85-99. 
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much valuable material to that important collection of records relat- 
ing to the Pacific Coast Region.'® 


As yet no guide to these documents has been made but one is 
contemplated. 

One of the by-products from this fellowship was Charles E. 
Chapman’s Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo General de 
Indias for the History of the Pacific Coast and the American 
Southwest,7 which was a substantial volume of 775 pages. An- 
other such guide is Abraham P. Nasatir’s 559 page French Activ- 
ities in California: An Archival-Calendar Guide.’* Eugene Albert 
Taliatberro, a fellow in 1924-1925, produced a dissertation on 
“The Development of Texas, 1715-1724.” Besides the publica- 
tions and doctoral dissertations prepared by the Native Sons 
fellows who based their investigations on materials in European 
archives, sixteen other graduate students at California used the 
data obtained in Europe by the fellows for their doctoral dis- 
sertations. 

The Native Sons fellows not only amassed historical notes in 
archives; they also had an opportunity to live in Europe, become 
acquainted with life there, and improve their linguistic skills. 
Their experience abroad, therefore, not only provided excellent 
research materials for themselves and other students but also 
helped to enlarge their understanding of the ways of other people 
and of cultures different from their own, which has been consid- 
ered a useful part of a historian’s training since the days of 
Herodotus. 

It will be remembered that the Carnegie guides paved the 
way for a large scale copying program undertaken by the Library 
of Congress. The Native Sons fellowships preceded similarly a 
copying enterprise by the Bancroft Library of the University of 
California with funds from the state legislature to the amount 
of almost $100,000. In 1950 some 110,000 exposures of largely 
nineteenth century business records of British companies that 
had operated in California and Mexico were made and work was 

16/bid., 86. A report has been prepared by Dr. Gwendolyn Cobb on materials 
microfilmed in Portugal for the California program and will be published soon. 

17Charles E. Chapman, Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo General de Indias 
for the History of the Pacific Coast and the American Southwest (Berkeley, 1919) . 


1sAbraham P. Nasatir, French Activities in California: An Archival Calendar 
Guide (Stanford University, 1945) . 
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started on the photography of some 550 volumes of reports from 
British diplomatic and consular representatives in Mexico during 
the period 1822-1905.'° Equally significant copying was done in 
Mexico, some 218,000 exposures having been made, mostly from 
the rich sections in the Archivo General de la Nacion, Californias, 
Provincias Internas, and Correspondencia de los Virreyes. The 
Bancroft Library program also includes extensive microfilming 
in Portugal and Spain, and some work in France and the Neth- 
erlands. 

To return to Texas, it is well to emphasize the large amount 
of material already collected in Austin and the steady effort that 
has been put into making it available through guides and cal- 
endars. Of importance also is the material on Texas in European 
archives which has been obtained, such as the French material by 
Bishop Lawrence J. FitzSimon of Amarillo and the microfilm 
copies of material in Belgium archives on Victor Pirson which 
Professor Joseph Schmitz of St. Mary’s University in San Antonio 
has been using for his research. It is precisely because so much 
has been done that one ventures to suggest that the time has 
perhaps come for a long-range effort to plan and develop a pro- 
gram which would eventually bring to Texas the material in 
European archives to be used in conjunction with the rich collec- 
tions now here. 

The archives of the foreign offices in Paris and London must 
hold a quantity of diplomatic correspondence on Texas. The 
records of British companies that played an important role in 
the development of the economic world during the last hundred 
years are extensive. The Companies Registration Act of 1844 has 
resulted in the building up of an archive in London which has 
the corporate records of all English and Welsh limited companies, 
both public and private, including articles of incorporation, pro- 
spectuses, annual reports of finances, shareholders and in some 
cases Operations, and changes in corporate structure and man- 
agement. Among the 500,000 companies, representing interests 
in all parts of the world, included in this archive there must be 
a rich harvest of data for the economic historian of Texas. 


19All data on the California copying program come from the annual reports of 
the Bancroft Library, kindly furnished by its director, Professor George P. 
Hammond. 
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The archives of Spain, Italy, and other countries are certain 
to yield material on Texas. Dr. Harry Ransom of the Univer- 
sity of Texas has found that Swedish archives have reports on 
Texas by Sir Swante Palm. Most probably other repositories of 
Texana in Europe can be found. 

To locate this material and to arrange for its selection, repro- 
duction, and calendaring will require persistent and patient work 
over a period of time, and funds. Has not the moment come to 
meet this challenge? 

Some organization will be needed, but whatever machinery 
is set up should be so flexible as to use the skill and devotion of 
individual historians. If the University of Texas Board of Regents 
should appoint, for example, a Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion it would naturally endeavor to enlist the support and assist- 
ance of a number of institutions and individuals. The Commis- 
sion could serve as a planning and fomenting group. Some sup- 
port might be obtained in the form of Fulbright grants to enable 
individual scholars to work in European archives. Could we not 
achieve some day a Eugene C. Barker Fellowship to enable a 
succession of Texas graduate students to carry on research in 
European archives? 

This proposed Commission might also give attention to the 
copying of Texas material in Mexican archives such as those in 
Saltillo. Dr. Nettie Lee Benson has reported that a considerable 
quantity of manuscripts are to be found there which some time 
should be microfilmed, at least in part. The Commission also 
might concern itself with the prompt publication of reports on 
material thus acquired in foreign archives and it would appear 
that the Southwestern Historical Quarterly would be an appro- 
priate instrument for this purpose. Unless the material is made 
known to students, it will not be used, and if it is not to be used, 
there is no point to obtaining it. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission would have a hard 
job to do, but over a period of years it might well perform a 
valuable service for the history, and hence for the people, of 
Texas. 
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A Critical Analysis of the 
San Jacinto Campaign 
H. M. HENDERSON 


HE EVENTS leading to the battle of San Jacinto can be said 
to have begun with the arrival of Major General Sam 
Houston, and a few members of his staff, at Gonzales on 

March 11, 1836.1 

The campaign lasted forty-two days, and is a highlight of the 
history of Texas. It is one of the finest examples in history where 
one man pitted his will against that of the mob, and, although 
the loser on several occasions, finally won out. This fact alone 
should make Sam Houston a Texan immortal. 

When General Houston arrived at Gonzales at 4:00 Pp. M. on 
March 11, he found 374 unorganized, unequipped, and untrained 
individuals, many without rifles, others without powder. There 
were not sufficient rations at Gonzales for a force of this size 
for a two-day period. Colonel J. C. Neill was in command. Cloth- 
ing, shoes, equipment, and arms were almost non-existent. 

Shortly after the arrival of Houston, a Mexican brought word 
of the fall of the Alamo. Houston believed the report, but for 
morale purposes did not want the men to hear about it, so he 
confined the Mexican for bringing false news. A party of scouts 
under Deaf Smith and Captain Henry Watt Karnes was sent off 
in the direction of Bexar to ascertain the truth about the Alamo. 
After proceeding about twenty miles the party of scouts met Mrs. 
Almaron Dickenson, who, with her baby, was escorted by two 
slaves, one of whom had belonged to Colonel William Barret 
Travis. Mrs. Dickenson confirmed the fall of the Alamo. 

The commander-in-chief then proceeded to organize the 374 
men into a regiment, the 1st Regiment Volunteer Army of ‘Texas. 
An election for officers was held and Edward Burleson was made 
colonel, Sidney Sherman,’ lieutenant colonel, and Alexander 
Somervell, major. 


1Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas (2 vols.; New York, 1856), II, 104; Homer 
S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas (New York, 1885), 256. 

2Sherman had brought a company of Kentucky volunteers to Gonzales; they 
were incorporated into the ist Regiment. 
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The town of Gonzales was thrown into an uproar as the Texas 
troops prepared to retreat. The troops departed about midnight 
of March 13, and as they were leaving someone set fire to the 
village and it burned to the ground. In the haste to leave the 
guard posted at the river was forgotten. No one thought of the 
sentries until the first camping place was reached; a courier 
was then sent back for them. This was the beginning of the Run- 
away Scrape, in which practically all inhabitants of central and 
southeast Texas left their homes and headed for the Sabine River 
and safety. 

From the lack of draft animals Houston was forced to sink 
two twenty-four pound cannon in the Guadalupe River at Gon- 
zales. The entire supply and munitions train of the Texas Army 
consisted of one partially loaded farm wagon, drawn by four oxen. 

The Texas Army reached the Navidad River on March 14 and 
rested on the following day. Burnham’s on the Colorado (near 
present LaGrange) was reached on March 17, at which time the 
army had increased in size to 600 men. It remained at Burnham’s 
for two days waiting for fleeing families to pass over the river. 
The army crossed the Colorado on March 19 and marched down 
the east bank of the river to a point opposite Beason’s, nea1 the 
present Columbus. It remained at Beason’s from March 19 to 
March 26, waiting for artillery and reinforcements. On March 
25 Houston learned of the capture of Fannin’s command. 

Captain Henry W. Karnes with five men met and defeated a 
party of twelve Mexicans on Rocky Creek, twelve miles east of 
Leason’s. Karnes killed one Mexican and captured one man and 
three horses. 

On the evening of March 26 the Texans began the retreat from 
the Colorado, marching five miles from the stream, and camping 
on the shore of a lake. Just as they left the strip of woods along 
the Colorado they were joined by three companies with a total 
strength of 130 men. 

The march was resumed toward the Brazos on March 27 and 
news was received of the capture of Fannin’s command on the 
Coleto. Houston attempted to suppress the news of the disaster, 
but this was impossible. On that same day the force reached the 
timber of the Brazos. It arrived at San Felipe de Austin on 
March 28.° 


3Yoakum, A History of Texas, II, 108, 109, 114-115. 
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All was not well with the Texas Army. It is true the command 
had increased greatly, but personnel came and went almost as 
it pleased. Many of the earlier members had left to take care of 
their families. The spring of 1836 was the wettest season of 
record. Rain fell in downpours nearly every day. The roads, if 
unmarked trails could be called such, were quagmires, belly-deep 
to a horse. There was not a tent in the army, and the men were 
exposed to the elements twenty-four hours a day. In these days 
of paved streets and roads, cement sidewalks, and carpet grass, 
it is difficult to realize how quickly mud can shatter morale, 
especially if one has to sleep in it. 

Houston held no councils of war, nor did he consult anyone 
about what action to take. This caused much resentment on the 
part of the men; the Texans were highly individualistic, and 
each man thought that he should have a part in planning the 
campaign. The men were totally untrained in things pertaining 
to the military. Not a man could be found who knew how to 
beat reveille on the drum in the morning, so the commander-in- 
chief did it himself. The men, however, possessed many qualities 
desirable and essential in a good soldier, such as health, physical 
strength, bravery, and intelligence. But a group of men, even 
though the members do possess these desirable traits, must be 
disciplined or their unit will look and act like a mob. 

From the time the army reached the Brazos, it appeared that 
Houston was almost daily threatened with being deposed and 
replaced by another commander. There was much muttering, 
and meetings were held, but Houston could do nothing for he 
lacked supplies and the support of a strong government. His 
character and will power were all that he had to support his 
position. 

It appears that on the Brazos Moseley Baker and Wylie Martin, 
two captains in command of companies, refused to retreat any 
further with their commands. Houston then made the best of a 
bad situation by ordering Baker to take position opposite San 
Felipe, and Martin opposite Fort Bend, to defend these two 
crossings of the river. 

By the time Houston’s force left Beason’s it had succeeded in 
collecting a herd of cattle for the commissary. From Beason’s the 
command marched to the Brazos, then up the east bank of that 
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stream, going into camp shortly after crossing Mill Creek. The 
rains continued; the roads were a sea of mud. It is related that 
Houston spent one rainy night sitting on a saddle with a blanket 
thrown over his shoulders.* The entire baggage, linen, and head- 
quarters papers of General Houston were carried in a pair of 
saddlebags by a servant. The only money in the army chest was 
$250.00 of Houston’s personal funds. 

The Texas army went into camp on the west side of the Brazos, 
opposite Groce’s, on April 1. Here Houston attempted to instill 
a little discipline into the command, and to teach the essentials 
of soldiering. The rains began in earnest then and it is somewhat 
of a miracle that Houston was able to keep the army together. 
Bad weather and drill did not make Houston popular with the 
men, but the army remained in this camp from March 29 to 
April 12. 

The end Regiment was organized on April 2. Sidney Sherman, 
the lieutenant colonel of the 1st Regiment, was elected colonel of 
the end. The companies of this regiment, nine in number, were 
designated by a number instead of the conventional letter. 

The men, more than ever, were anxious to fight. Houston, how- 
ever, was not ready. He confided in no one, kept his plans to him- 
self, continued to drill the command in the mud, and insisted 
that his orders be obeyed. Insist was as far as he could go, for 
he had no system of courts-martial or articles of war to strengthen 
his authority. The fact that he continued to train the troops, 
regardless of the weather, is probably one of the major reasons 
that the army did not disintegrate. All the time Houston was 
being urged by the president, David G. Burnet, to stop his re- 
treat, and by Thomas J. Rusk, the secretary of war, to take a more 
decisive course. General Rusk joined the army on April 6. 

On April 11 Houston ordered all troops at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos and above that place to join the main army. On the next 
day he directed those below Washington to do likewise. 

It is not clear just what date the regular battalion of infantry 
under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Henry Millard was 
organized or joined the army, but it did join while the command 
was in camp on the Brazos. It is possible that organization was 
effected in the camp. 


4Ibid., 115. 
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The “Twin Sisters,” two six-pounder cannon, were received 
while the army was in the Brazos camp. They were presented to 
the Texans by the citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio. At this camp the 
command also received much-needed supplies of munitions. 

The commander had additional cause to worry when rumors 
were received of a contemplated uprising of Indians in East 
Texas. This rumor probably slowed enlistments. There was also 
a disaffected Tory element of whites east of the lower Trinity that 
had to be considered.° 

Brigadier General Walter P. Lane says that the strength of 
Houston's army at Groce’s reached 1500 men. Lane arrived at 
Groce’s two days before the command marched, and was a courier 
at headquarters.® 

Captain Wylie Martin and his command of 200 men, forced to 
retire from the crossing of the Brazos at Fort Bend, was ordered 
by General Houston to conduct fleeing families as far as Robbin’s 
Ferry on the Trinity. 

The small river steamer Yellow Stone and a yawl were at 
Groce’s. Using these two craft Houston began crossing his com- 
mand on April 12 and completed the operation on the next day. 
On this same day Houston wrote, ““Iaunts and suggestions have 
been gratuitously tendered me. At Gonzales I had 374 efficient 
men, without supplies, even powder, balls and arms. On the 
Colorado we had 700 men. On the 11th the effective force was 
523.” At this time it must be remembered that Wylie Martin 
with 200 men was guarding the Brazos crossing at Fort Bend, 
and Mosley Baker with 150 men was doing the same thing oppo- 
site San Felipe. 

On April 16 the Texas army marched twelve miles to McCur- 
ley’s, on Spring Creek, which stream now forms the boundary 
between Harris and Montgomery counties. The army camped at 
McCurley’s the night of April 16. Three miles beyond McCurley’s, 
at the home of Abram Roberts, was a road fork. The road straight 
ahead led to Robbin’s Ferry on the Trinity, then to Nacogdoches, 
the Sabine River, and safety. It is believed that one of the most 


5John Henry Brown, History of Texas from 1685 to 1892 (2 vols.; St. Louis, 1892), 
ii, 12. 

6General Walter P. Lane, The Adventures and Recollections of General Walter 
P. Lane, A San Jacinto Veteran (Marshall, 1887), 7. 
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dramatic moments in Texas history took place at this road fork. 
The men in the army were dead set on taking the right hand fork 
to Harrisburg. The fleeing families, mostly women and children, 
urged Houston to take the Robbin’s Ferry road.’ It is not pos- 
sible to know what Houston’s thoughts were, because he kept 
his own counsel and did not discuss the situation with anyone. 
From the best available evidence, however, it is believed that 
Houston made up his mind to fight the Mexicans before he 
reached the road fork. Houston had shown beyond a reasonable 
doubt that he possessed too strong a character to be swayed by 
the mob, and there is no evidence to indicate that he was so 
swayed at this time. When the head of the advance unit of the 
army reached the road fork, the command, to the joy of all present, 
was “Column Right,” and the men marched toward Harrisburg. 
This turn to the right meant that soon would be fought one of 
the decisive battles of the world. 

At this point the writer must inject some folklore. It is good 
folklore and might have happened. It is said that Sam Houston 
with his huge physique, and courtly and gallant manners, had a 
way with the ladies. But there was one woman who defeated him 
decisively in their one encounter—Mrs. Pamelia Mann. When the 
Texas army marched from Groce’s, Mrs. Mann, with her two wag- 
ons and a spare yoke of oxen, was at that place. General Houston 
asked for the loan of the spare yoke to haul the cannon, and Mrs. 
Mann turned the yoke over to him, with the understanding that if 
General Houston did not take the road leading to Robbin’s Ferry 
at the road fork ahead, he would return the oxen to her. General 
Houston took the road leading to Harrisburg and he tried to 
proceed with the oxen of Mrs. Mann. The column had advanced 
quite a distance down the Harrisburg road before the owner 
overtook the oxen. Mrs. Mann was a Texan individualist of the 
first water, and her language and appearance were far from 
delicate. She rode up to General Houston, accused him of mis- 
representation, and demanded the return of her oxen. Houston 
pointed out the urgency of the situation but failed to impress 
the determined Mrs. Mann. She had a pair of holster pistols on 
her saddle pommel, and a very large knife tied to her saddle. She 


7Henry Stuart Foote, Texas and the Texans (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1841), IL, 
291-292. 
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turned around, dismounted, and went over to the yoke of oxen. 
Producing a knife she cut the rawhide strap that tied the broken 
links of the log chain. No one said a word. She then mounted her 
horse, and applying the whip, drove the oxen at a rapid gait 
down the road. 

The wagon master, Captain Roeher, rode up to the general 
and said, “General, we can’t get along without them oxen. 
The cannon is done bogged down.” General Houston replied, 
“We will have to get along as best we can.” Then the captain 
said, ‘General, I will go and bring them back.” The captain and 
another man started back for the oxen. When the captain had 
proceeded on his way a hundred yards or more, Houston raised 
in his stirrups and bellowed out, “Captain Roeher, that woman 
will fight.” The captain said, “Damned her fighting.” 

Houston jumped down from his horse and said, “Come on 
boys, let’s get this cannon out of the mud.” The mud was very 
near over his boot top. He put his shoulder to the wheel, and out 
the cannon came. The column marched about six miles further 
and camped in a big mott of timber. 

The wagon master returned to camp shortly after the column 
halted. He came without the oxen and the men taunted him 
with the question, “Where is your oxen?” The captain said, ‘‘She 
would not let me have them.” The men then said, “How come 
your shirt is torn so?’ The men said Mrs. Mann tore the shirt 
off the captain to get baby rags.® 

On April 17, the army arrived at Burnett Settlements. It 
reached White Oak Bayou (in the present city limits of Hous- 
ton) on April 18. It was here that General Houston learned that 
Santa Anna, with a part of his force, had marched down the west 
side of Buffalo Bayou, and had crossed Vince’s Bridge. 

Houston made a stirring address to the troops on April 19. He 
told them their battle cry should be, “Remember the Alamo,” 
“Remember Goliad.” General Rusk also addressed the troops at 
this time. In the evening of that day the Texas Army crossed 
Buffalo Bayou at a point two and a half miles below Harrisburg. 
A total of 248 men, mostly sick and disabled, were left in the 
command of Major McNutt with the army’s baggage on the east 


8Marcelle Lively Hamer, “In the Shadows of History,” Texas Folklore Society 
Publication, XV, 65-66. 
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side of Buffalo Bayou, opposite Harrisburg. Three days’ rations 
were taken by the troops. 

After dark, on this same day, the 19th, Deaf Smith captured 
two Mexicans, one a scout and the other a dispatch carrier from 
Vicente Filisola to Santa Anna. From the dispatches General 
Houston learned of the Mexican situation and Santa Anna’s 
plans. He learned that the Mexicans had entered and burned 
Harrisburg, and that Santa Anna had led an advance detach- 
ment of his army down the west side of Buffalo Bayou. 

After crossing the bayou, Houston led his 783 men to a late 
hour that night. On this day Houston wrote a letter to Henry 
Raguet of Nacogdoches, saying that he was going to fight. 

The Texas Army marched until midnight the night of April 
19. The march was resumed at daylight on the goth. Houston 
halted in a strip of timber on the banks of Buffalo Bayou, about 
a half mile above Lynch’s Ferry, and the Texas scouts soon made 
contact with the enemy. 

There was an occasional shot from the artillery of each side 
during the day of April 20. Toward evening the Mexican artillery 
(one 12-pounder), supported by the cavalry, took a position 
in front of and a little to the right of the Texan camp. The ‘““Twin 
Sisters” were placed in position to fire, and the Texas cavalry 
marched out to oppose the anticipated attack. The cavalry of 
the two opposing forces clashed and there ensued a brief but 
hot engagement, in which two Texans were wounded and two 
horses killed. A sergeant in the cavalry, young Walter P. Lane, 
who was elected a second lieutenant on April 22, was one of the 
two casualties in the cavalry fight. He was run through the shoul- 
der with a lance. Mirabeau B. Lamar, a private in the Texas 
cavalry, so distinguished himself in the cavalry fight, that on 
April 21 he was placed in command of the cavalry detachment 
and commanded it in the battle. The Texas cavalry was a part of 
Sidney Sherman’s end Regiment, but operated directly under 
the commander-in-chief during the battle. 

The strength of the Texan forces on the eve and during the 
battle of San Jacinto was distributed among five units in addition 
to some two hundred men under Major McNutt who were clas- 
sified as sick or camp guard. The artillery corps was staffed by 
four officers and thirty-three men and the cavalry was composed 
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of fifty men commanded by seven officers. In the Regular Battalion 
there were the staff, manned by two officers and two men, and 
four companies with an aggregate complement of ten officers and 
one hundred and seventy-nine men. The ist Regiment Texas 
Volunteers consisted of six companies whose strength totaled 
three hundred and one men under the command of sixteen 
officers. The last unit, the 2nd Regiment Texas Volunteers, was 
composed of a staff of five members, four of whom were officers, 
and nine companies. Twenty-four officers commanded three hun- 
dred and two men, fifteen of whom were Mexicans.® 

Having taken the Texas troops up to the very eve of the battle 
of San Jacinto, it will now be advisable to trace the advance of 
the Mexican armies in Texas. 

Principally because of his despicable character as a man, Santa 
Anna has never received credit for being a fairly good soldier. 
He was brought up in the Spanish army in Mexico in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. This was a hard school, and the 
streak of cruelty in Santa Anna can be traced back to one of 
his early commanders, Joaquin de Arredondo. 

Santa Anna was a second lieutenant in Arredondo’s Spanish 
army that destroyed the Republican Army of the North of the 
Magee-Gutierrez Expedition, at the battle of the Medina on 
August 18, 1813. In this fight Arredondo executed without trial 
all captives taken with arms in hand. He even pursued fugitives 
as far as the Trinity and executed some on that stream. 

Logistics, the art of supplying and moving armies, is probably 
the most important branch of war. Armies must be capable of 
being moved either by marching, by motor transportation, by 
water, or by air before they can be utilized. When planning a 
campaign, the first question that must be answered is, can the 
operation be supplied? If the answer is in the negative, planning 
on that campaign or operation ceases at once. 

Santa Anna was a master at logistics. Had he been as good in 
tactics as he was in logistics, the Texas Revolution would have 
had a different ending. On at least four different occasions Santa 
Anna either led or directed invasions of Texas from the interior 
of Mexico, namely: the invasion of Martin Perfecto de Cds in 
1835, which resulted in his defeat at Bexar by the Texans in 


®*Brown, History of Texas, Il, 32, 34-35. 
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December of that year; the invasion led by Santa Anna in 1836 
which ended in the battle of San Jacinto; the invasion of Rafael 
Vasquez which captured San Antonio in early March, 1842; and 
finally, the Adrian Woll invasion in the autumn of 1842, which 
also resulted in the capture of San Antonio. 

The Texans, although they tried, were never able to duplicate 
these feats. The nearest they came was in 1842, when Alexander 
Somervell’s expedition, after great effort, reached the Rio Grande, 
only to break up, and the force that remained on the river was 
captured at the battle of Mier. 

To march troops, either infantry or cavalry, across the water- 
less and semi-arid plains between San Luis Potosi and the Rio 
Grande, and between the Rio Grande and the interior of Texas, 
with few if any supply sources either en route or at the destina- 
tion, was a feat of no mean order in itself. 

Another point that has received scant consideration from many 
Texan historians, is the quality of the individual Mexican soldier. 
The peon of that date, the class from which Mexican soldiers 
were secured, was just a few degrees removed from a state of 
savagery. Also a goodly proportion of the army were ex-convicts, 
the very dregs of Mexico. Altogether they were a sorry lot, and 
any commander who could march such troops over five hundred 
miles in a semi-arid country without supply facilities, and have 
them in condition to put up any kind of fight at the end of the 
march, would be a good soldier. 

The Mexican army organized for the invasion of Texas in 
1836 consisted of units from Tampico, the City of Mexico, Quere- 
taro, and other localities. Santa Anna left his headquarters at 
Saltillo, and marched via Monclova with 6000 men on February 
1, 1836. He reached the Rio Grande on February 12, and re- 
mained there until the 16th. 

General José Herrera with 320 infantry, 330 cavalry, and one 
four-pounder marched from Saltillo to Monterrey. José Urrea 
arrived at San Patricio on February 27. While in this area, he 
captured the detachments of Dr. James Grant and Colonel Francis 
W. Johnson. The second in command of the combined Mexican 
forces was General Vicente Filisola. All other units of the army, 
commanded by General Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma, Antonio 
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Gaona, Eugenio Tolsa, Juan José Andrade, Adrian Woll, and 
Martin Perfecto de Cés were ordered to concentrate at Bexar. 
The leading units of the Mexican army arrived at Bexar on 
February 23, 1836." 

Santa Anna attacked Travis’ command in the Alamo, and was 
engaged in this operation until the defenders were all killed on 
March 6. Santa Anna’s program in Texas was as follows: 

1. To drive out of the Province all individuals who had taken 

part in the revolution. 

2. To drive out those settlers living near the seacoast or the 

United States boundary. 

g. To move into the interior those settlers who had not taken 

part in the war. 

4. To vacate all grants of land made to non-residents. 

5. To remove from the province all who were not colonists. 

6. To allot lands to Mexican soldiers. 

7. To permit no Anglo-American to reside in Texas. 

8. To insure that the expenses of the war were paid by Texas. 

g. To liberate all negro slaves. 

When the Alamo fell Santa Anna was convinced that Texas had 
been conquered. He thought that all that was left to do was to 
march in and occupy the province; and he issued orders at Bexar 
for the commands of Generals Sesma and Woll to proceed on 
March 11 from Bexar to San Felipe, thence to Anahuac at the 
mouth of the Trinity River, via Harrisburg. The strength of 
these commands totaled 675 infantry, 50 dragoons, and two six- 
pounders. The infantry was organized into the battalions of 
Aldama, Matamoros, and ‘Toluca. 

Colonel Juan Morales with two battalions of infantry, totaling 
about four hundred men, with one mortar, one eight and one 
twelve-pounder cannon, was to proceed to Goliad to cooperate 
with General Urrea. Prior to this Urrea had marched from 
Matamoros to Goliad with the battalions of Ximenes and San Luis. 

General Tolsa with the battalion of Guerrera and the 1st 
Battalion of the City of Mexico, and forty dragoons was to join 
the column commanded by General Sesma. 


10Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 80; Yoakum, A History of Texas, Il, 64, 66. 
11Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 85. 
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Colonel Coyetano Montaga with the regular militia of Quer- 
etaro and Tres Villes, and one twelve-pounder, was also ordered 
to join Urrea in the Goliad area. 

On March 24, Santa Anna ordered General Gaona with 725 
men, which included the battalions of Morales and Guanajuato, 
together with twenty-four dragoons and one twenty-four-pounder, 
to march to Nacogdoches via Bastrop and the Old Military Road. 

On March 25, Urrea, whose command would number, when 
all reinforcements had joined, from 1800 to 2000 men, was 
ordered to scour the country from Victoria to Galveston. He was 
also ordered to shoot all prisoners captured with arms in hand. 

So sure was Santa Anna that Texas had been conquered he 
ordered a brigade of cavalry under General Andrade, together 
with all the artillery at headquarters and a large amount of prop- 
erty, to be ready to leave Bexar for San Luis Potosi. Later the 
order was cancelled. 

Additional orders issued by General Santa Anna to General 
Gaona directed him to abandon the march to Nacogdoches, but 
to move from Bastrop to San Felipe. Urrea was ordered to cross 
the Colorado at Matagorda and advance upon Brazoria. Santa 
Anna announced that he would command the main column in 
person. On March g0 the main column, which had formerly 
been commanded by General Sesma, reached the Navidad. This 
was the most advanced of all the columns. 

On March 29 Colonel Amat, in command of a force consist- 
ing of the battalions of Zapadores (sappers), and Guadalajara, 
with two eight-pounders, two four-pounders, and a howitzer, was 
ordered to march on San Felipe via Gonzales and Beason’s on 
the Colorado. 

Santa Anna reached Gonzales on April 2. He found the river 
swollen by the rains and had to cross on a raft. Leaving Filisola, 
the second in command, in charge of the main body, Santa Anna 
with Colonel Almonte, his staff, and a strong escort, marched 
forward on April 3. Santa Anna arrived at the Atascosita cross- 
ing of the Colorado on April 5. 

On April 6 Santa Anna moved toward San Felipe with the 
divisions of Sesma and Tolsa, which had both come up. San 
Felipe was reached on the next day. General Woll with one 
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battalion was left on the Brazos to construct a raft for the passage 
of the main body under Filisola. General Andrade had been left 
at Bexar with a small force. 

The swollen condition of the Brazos (downpour and mud 
being as difficult for Mexicans as Texans), together with the 
presence of Captain Baker opposite the town, caused Santa Anna 
to abandon his intention to cross the Brazos at San Felipe. 

On April 9, taking the choice companies of the Guerrero, 
Matamoros, the City of Mexico and Toluca battalions, and fifty 
Tampico cavalrymen, Santa Anna moved down the river in search 
of a crossing. 

On April 10 at the Fort Bend and Egypt crossing the forag- 
ing parties of Mexicans found 20 barrels of sugar and 500 fenagas 
(1250 bushels) of corn. Santa Anna marched toward Fort Bend, 
halting during the period, 9:00 Pp. mM. and 2:00 A. M. He attempted 
to surprise Captain Wylie Martin, who was defending the Fort 
Bend crossing. The attempt failed, as daylight caught the Mex- 
icans when they were still almost a mile from the crossing. 

The Brazos was crossed by Santa Anna on April 14. While the 
Mexicans were hiding their presence near the crossing, a Negro, 
who had crossed the river from the east to the west side, was 
captured. He led the Mexicans to his canoe, below the ferry. The 
Mexicans built up a force on the east bank of the river by using 
the canoe. When they were ready to attack Captain Martin’s rear, 
the Texans withdrew. Ramirez had arrived at Fort Bend on April 
13. 

Santa Anna crossed about 700 men and one twelve-pounder on 
April 14. He immediately took up the march for Harrisburg with 
this force. He reached Harrisburg on the 15th and Lynchburg 
on the 16th. The reason for Santa Anna’s pushing ahead with 
this small force was that he expected to capture the president of 
Texas and his cabinet members who had previousiy retired to 
Harrisburg. 

A day or two after April 14, the exact date is uncertain, 
Filisola with the main Mexican force, about 1800 men, arrived 
at the Fort Bend Crossing. He was soon joined by Gaona, who 
had marched from Bastrop with 725 men. 

At this time, about April 16, 400 Mexicans under the com- 
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mand of General Woll were at the Atascosita Crossing of the Col- 
orado. A small force of Mexicans were at San Felipe. Urrea was 
at Matagorda with 1200 men, and Sesma was at Fort Bend 
with 1000. 

John Henry Brown in his History of Texas, states that the fol- 
lowing was the strength of the various Mexican commands at 
this time: 


Filisola 4078 men 
With Santa Anna 1600 
With Woll on Colorado 400 ” 
At Matagorda 200” 
With Andrade at Bexar 400 ” 
At Victoria 150 
At Goliad 
Various small bodies 500 |” 
Total 7478 men 


Yoakum disagrees with the above. He says the garrisons at Bexar, 
Goliad, Copano, and Matagorda numbered about 5,500 men. 

Adding the Mexicans killed and wounded at the Alamo, Goliad, 
Refugio, and elsewhere, about 1450 men, makes the original 
Mexican force that invaded Texas number about gooo men.** 
From the above movements one can demonstrate that Santa 
Anna did not carry out his original plan for the invasion of 
Texas. His original plan was for Urrea with 1700 men to pro- 
ceed along the coast to Brazoria and Galveston. Gaona with 700 
men was to take the upper route via Bastrop to Nacogdoches. 
The center column, numbering about 4000 men with Sesma in 
command, was to advance via Gonzales and San Felipe to Har- 
risburg. 

Santa Anna remained at Harrisburg two days. He burned the 
town and then threw the press of the Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter into the bayou. From Harrisburg, Santa Anna marched to New 
Washington (present Morgan’s Point) , arriving there on April 19. 
He just missed capturing President David G. Burnet and his 
cabinet. The president and his cabinet sailed for Galveston just 
about the time Santa Anna arrived. 


12Brown, History of Texas, II, 9, 12; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 65-66, 80-83, 
109, 122. 
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From New Washington, Santa Anna marched for Anahuac, via 
Lynchburg. This involved back-tracking on his part, as far as 
Lynch’s Ferry. Santa Anna received supplies at New Washing- 
ton that had been forwarded to him by water. He loaded a flat- 
boat with supplies, principally rations, and ordered it to proceed 
to Lynch’s Ferry and wait for him. It was this boat which the 
Texans captured. 

Both the Texans and the Mexicans arrived in the vicinity of 
Lynch's Ferry on the morning of April 20. Santa Anna evidently 
never dreamed that he would be attacked by the Texans, for he 
selected an impossible camp site, with a marsh that was not 
passable in his rear, and an arm of San Jacinto Bay on his right 
flank. The two camps were about three-fourths of a mile apart. 
The two opposing forces almost collided head-on during the day 
of April go. Units were deployed on both sides, and there was 
intermittent artillery fire most of the day. Colonel Sidney Sher- 
man asked and received permission from General Houston to 
make a reconnaissance in force with the cavalry detachment. 
This resulted in the two brief but hot cavalry fights in which the 
Texans had two men wounded and two horses killed. 

By April 20, the Texans appear to have become somewhat more 
cautious; they were not so sure that one Texan could whip five 
Mexicans. Perhaps they were even willing to wait for orders. 

Colonel Neill of the artillery was wounded by a grapeshot 
during the goth. Dinner on the goth was an unusual meal for 
the Texans who had bread made from flour that had been cap- 
tured along with the Mexican supply boat. 

It has been said that only by the advice and example of some 
veterans of the American Revolution and of the War of 1812 
was any semblance of order and discipline maintained in the 
Texas army. The poor state of discipline is not surprising when 
it is remembered that the Texans had marched from the Gua- 
dalupe River through swamps and bogs and on the so-called roads, 
which were almost bottomless; they had lived on half rations 
of half spoiled beef and cornbread, and nothing else, and had 
lived for over a month in an extremely wet season without shelter 
of any nature. 

When Santa Anna halted at his camp on the battlefield, he 
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caused to be constructed a breastwork about five feet in height, 
made out of pack loads, saddles, and other equipment and supplies. 

At eight o'clock on the morning of April 21, General Cos joined 
Santa Anna with 500 men. Santa Anna claims that he called for 
first-class troops, and that Cés brought ex-convicts, the poorest 
troops in the army. Cos joined Santa Anna by way of Vince’s 
Bridge. This reinforcement made the strength of Santa Anna’s 
force about 1500 men. 

In his official report of the battle, General Houston said 783 
men were present in the Texan Army at the battle. L. W. Kemp 
of Houston, the foremost student of the battle of San Jacinto, 
however, says in his The Battle of San Jacinto and the San Jacinto 
Compaign, that g10 men were present. 

Shortly before noon of the 21st, General Houston held his one 
and only council of war. Those in attendance were: Colonels 
Burleson and Sherman; Lieutenant Colonels Henry Millard, 
Alexander Somervell, and Joseph I. Bennett; and Major Lysander 
Wells. The question put to the council was, “Shall we attack now 
or wait for the Mexicans to attack us?” Lieutenant Colonel Ben- 
nett and Major Wells were in favor of attacking Santa Anna’s 
army at once; the remaining members voted to wait for the Mex- 
icans to attack. General Houston did not express his views.%* 

General Houston sent Lieutenant Colonel Bennett through the 
camp to ascertain the state of feeling among the troops. They 
were reported in fine spirits and as wanting to fight. 

The Texas army was ordered to parade at 3:30 p. M. The Mex- 
ican soldiers were enjoying their siesta. Movements of the Texas 
force were screened by the rising ground and trees to the front of 
their position. The Texas army was formed from left to right as 
follows: 2nd Regiment under Sherman, ist Regiment under 
Burleson, artillery (‘“Twin Sisters’) under Lieutenant Colonel 
George Washington Hockley, regular infantry battalion under 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Millard, and the cavalry company 
under Mirabeau B. Lamar. The movement forward was initiated 
by the advance of the end Regiment. 

Before the command was paraded, General Houston ordered 
Scout Deaf Smith to destroy Vince’s Bridge, so that any rein- 


13Webb, Walter Prescott and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), Handbook of Texas (2 
vols.; Austin, 1952), II, 554. 
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forcements for Santa Anna, coming from that quarter would 
have a difficult time crossing the bayou, or would have to go 
around the head of it. Just as the command was ready to advance, 
Deaf Smith returned from destroying the bridge and reported 
in a loud tone of voice what he had done, so the troops could 
hear him. One authority states that Deaf Smith had recommended 
to General Houston that the bridge be destroyed. 

The commonly accepted version is that the four piece band 
of fifes and drum played, “Will You Come to the Bower I Have 
Shaded for You,” as the troops advanced to the attack. General 
Walter P. Lane, a good witness, states the band played, “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me.” Of course it is possible that both versions are 
correct, for the band might have had a repertoire of two selec- 
tions and played both of them. 

The “Twin Sisters” were advanced with the line until they 
reached a point about two hundred yards from the Mexican posi- 
tion when they halted and opened fire. The infantrymen ad- 
vanced to within forty yards of the enemy when they halted and 
fired. They then charged, crying out, “Remember the Alamo” 
and “Remember Goliad.” Only the regular battalion was equipped 
with bayonets. The men of the two regiments used their unloaded 
muskets as clubs, knocking Mexicans right and left, and breaking 
many of the weapons at the small of the stock. As usual the Mex- 
ican fire was ineffective. They shot high with their escopetas, be- 
cause the recoil was too heavy to hold the gun to the shoulder. 
The Mexican line was shattered in short order, and, as always 
happens, the real killing did not commence until the Mexicans 
broke and attempted to flee. Many Mexicans were killed, saying, 
“Me no Alamo” and “Me no Goliad.” General Lane says a large 
number of Mexicans were chased into a swamp or lake in the 
rear of their position. The Texans, on the bank, continued to fire 
on them. The Mexicans had gone into the shallow lake about 
fifty yards when someone ordered the Texans to cease fire. Some- 
one then hailed the Mexicans in Spanish, telling them to come 
back, that they would not be hurt. The Mexicans started to 
return, and as they neared the shore, one of the Texans said, 
“Boys, give it to them.’ According to Lane about two hundred 
Mexicans were killed on the spot.** 


14Lane, Adventures and Recollections of General Walter P. Lane, 12. 
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General Houston says that the battle lasted only eighteen 
minutes. The killing continued until about dark. The Mexican 
infantry attempted to escape in the swamp and across the prairie; 
Vince’s Bridge was too far away to be available to the dismounted 
men. Some of the cavalry, however, did attempt to escape by way 
of Vince’s Bridge. They were pursued by the Texas cavalry, and 
many were killed at the bridge site. 

In the early part of the fight General Houston received a severe 
wound in an ankle. At the same time he was wounded his horse 
was killed from under him. 

The losses were as follows: Mexicans, 630 killed, 208 wounded, 
730 captured; Texans, 8 killed, 25 wounded (several of the 
wounded later died of their wounds) . 

In addition the Texans captured 600 muskets, 200 pistols, 300 
sabers, several hundred head of horses and mules, provisions, 
clothing, tents, and Santa Anna’s military chest of approximately 
$12,000. The money was distributed among the men participat- 
ing, each man receiving $11, after deducting $3,000 for the Texas 
Navy. Less than seventy-five of the enemy escaped. Santa Anna, 
disguised as a private soldier, was captured by Sergeant J. A. 
Sylvester on April 22.7° 

It is probable that Houston was so reluctant to fight because 
he feared his command would become disorganized when it was 
committed to action, and would thus be ineffective. And that is 
exactly what happened: the Texas units became disorganized when 
they charged the enemy. Had Santa Anna been able to hold out 
a small organized reserve of at least average troops and not have 
committed them to action until after the Texan attack, the result 
at San Jacinto might have been entirely different. 

Nothing said here must be construed as being critical of the 
bravery and valor of the individuals of the Texas Army. No army 
of record excelled the Texans in these two qualities. But the fact 
remains that San Jacinto is one of the few instances where the 
mob won the battle. 

Credit for winning this unique battle must go to General 
Houston. He would have received all the blame had he lost. Santa 
Anna’s position, with an arm of the San Jacinto Bay on his right 


15Brown, History of Texas, II, 21-22, 24, 27, 29-30; Thrall, A Pictorial History 
of Texas, 91, 99-100; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 141-146. 
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flank, and a swamp to his rear, invited an envelopment of the 
Mexican left flank, which if successful, would have driven the 
Mexicans into the bay and the swamp. Houston knew better, 
however, than to attempt any such maneuver with untrained 
troops. A drive straight to the front, with a prayer that his com- 
mand would not break before the Mexicans, was the only line 
of action left to him. 

Again, not disparaging the Texans, one must admit that the 
Mexican soldier at San Jacinto was far below average. The Mex- 
icans did not compare with the Texans in any respect. That is the 
reason Houston could violate one of the principles of war, viz., 
do not attack frontally when a flank can be enveloped. 
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Railroad Enterprises in the 
Republic of Texas 


EUGENE O. PORTER 


EXAS possesses few natural means of transportation. Her 
rivers, though long, are unnavigable except for short 
distances near the coast and there only for boats of quite 

light draft. In addition, the first Anglo-American settlers found 
mud flats and sand bars obstructing the entrance to all the streams 
and a sunken mass of tangled drift clogging the lower Colorado. 
The navigable parts of the Sabine, Trinity, and Neches rivers 
flowed through a thinly populated swampy waste and the Red 
River was closed above Lake Caddo in Louisiana by “the raft,” a 
long jam of driftwood. Thus there was not “‘a single adequate 
natural highway to the outer world.’ As for overland transporta- 
tion, the first Anglo-American immigrants found only blazed trails 
connecting the three small and widely separated centers of Span- 
ish population: La Bahia, now Goliad; Bexar, now San Antonio; 
and Nacogdoches. Nor had overland communications improved 
by the time of independence. The roads of the country were 
still of ‘‘nature’s construction, nothing being required in the dry 
season except bridges for the frequent streams. ... In wet seasons 
travelling ... [was] troublesome and expensive.” In fact, the 
soil of Texas’ “black waxy, prairies” rendered wagon transporta- 
tion in wet weather next to impossible.‘ It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that Texas no sooner gained her independence from Mexico 
than she began planning a system of transportation. And those 
plans took into consideration not only highways and canals but 
railroads as well. 
~ 1The Great Raft, 165 continuous miles from Loggy Bayou to Carolina Bluffs, 
was finally removed in 1838, after almost six years of work by Henry Miller Shreve. 
Bennett’s Bluff later honored Shreve by adopting the name of Shreveport. Stewart 
H. Holbrook, Lost Men of American History (New York, 1946), 125-126. 

2Charles W. Ramsdell, “Internal Improvement Projects in Texas in the Fifties,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Quarterly, IX, 99. 

8William Kennedy, History of Texas (London, 1841), 109. 


*Alexander Deussen, “The Beginnings of the Texas Railroad System,” Transac- 
tions of the Texas Academy of Science for 1905, IX, 42. 
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It should be remembered that railroads in America were com- 
paratively young at the time of Texas independence, scarcely 
more than five years of age. It has been suggested’ that the interest 
of Texans in railroads at that early date may have been due to 
the fact that many of the early settlers were from South Carolina 
where the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad had been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1833.° Too, the Pontchartrain Railroad, a 
five-mile line extending from Elysian Fields Street in New Orleans 
to Milnesburg on the shore of Lake Pontchartrain had served 
since 1832 to prove the success of steam locomotion in the deep 
South.’ Be that as it may, the Republic was only a few weeks 
old when it chartered its first railroad company. 

Altogether the Congress of the Republic of Texas chartered 
four companies with the privilege of constructing railroad track- 
age. The first in point of time was the Texas Railroad, Naviga- 
tion, and Banking Company, chartered on December 16, 1836. 
The company was authorized to connect Gulf ports by means of 
internal navigation and railroads and also the privilege of con- 
structing branches, either canals or railroads, to connect with 
the main line. The capital stock of the company was limited to 
five million dollars, divided into 50,000 shares of $100 each. The 
directors were empowered to borrow money upon the faith of the 
company and to pledge its property, real or personal, for repay- 
ment of such loans. The company was also given the right of 
applying to the county court for condemnation of private land, 
although the owners of the land were to be reimbursed by the 
company at a rate determined by a jury. As for the public domain, 
the company could take possession of such lands, not to exceed 
one-half mile in width “from their works, on either side,” and 
pay to the government the minimum price which at that time 
was fifty cents an acre. The charter further provided that “upon 
going into operation” the company was to pay into the treasury 
of the Republic a bonus of $25,000 in gold or silver and to share 
with the government two and one-half per cent of the annual net 
"88. G. Reed, A History of the Texas Railroads and of Transportation Conditions 
Under Spain and Mexico and the Republic and the State (Houston, 1941), 10. 

8Winthrop M. Daniels, American Railroads: Four Phases of Their History 


(Princeton, 1932), 4. 
7Quiz on Railroads and Railroading (Washington, 1947) , 1. 
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profits arising from the toll, fees, and charges. In addition the 
government was given the ‘‘free privilege of transporting all sol- 
diers, provisions, ammunitions, and munitions of war and also all 
transports and ships of war, free of tolls or other charges.” The 
charter was to run for 49 years and it could be renewed for a 
similar period upon petition and payment to the government of 
a bonus of $500,000 in specie and a guarantee of five per cent of 
the annual net profits. 

Another important clause of the charter, possibly the most 
important, granted banking privileges. The charter permitted 
the company to locate a bank at any place the directors might 
think best, to establish two branch banks wherever they wished, 
and more than two banks with congressional approval. The bank 
was empowered to issue paper currency, to buy and sell bills 
of exchange, accept deposits, and loan money although the rate 
of interest on loans could not exceed ten per cent per annum. 
Finally, the charter provided that in the event the first-named 
bonus of $25,000 was not paid within eighten months from the 
passage of the act, the charter would be “forfeited, and forever 
thereafter be null and void.’’* 

Although the charter was voted unanimously by both houses 
of the Texas Congress, violent opposition to the company devel- 
oped almost immediately, led by Francis Moore, Jr., editor of 
the Telegraph and Texas Register. Anson Jones, who later was 
to serve as the last president of the Republic, also attacked the 
company and in 1837 was elected to the Texas Senate on a plat- 
form of opposition to the charter. Thus the company early became 
a subject of controversy and it has remained such ever since. Sam 
Houston, a member of the United States Senate in 1854,° felt 
called upon to defend his approval of the charter as Governor. 
A rather recent writer, in referring to the banking clause, has 
stated that “This was about as wild an enterprise as one would 
expect to find in a new community.” Moore, on the other hand, 
admitted that the company, if properly controlled, could provide 

8H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas: 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , I, 1188-1192. 

®Congressional Globe, ist Session, 33d Congress, Appendix, 12-14. 


10Charles S. Potts, Railroad Transportation in Texas (Austin: University of Texas, 
Bulletin No. 119), 23. 
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“a copious source of national wealth and prosperity.” His oppo- 
sition to the company was based on the premise that it consti- 
tuted a monopoly: 


since there are no general provisions in the charter of this 
company, defining the exact amount of real estate which they may 
hold: defining the exact number of Rail Roads or Canals they may 
construct; defining the exact number of vessels they may employ, 
we consider the institution a monopoly, and believing that its charter 
conflicts with the seventeenth section of the Declaration of Rights, 
which declares that Monopolies are contrary to the genius of a free 
government and shall not be allowed, we shall oppose this corpora- 
tion to the upmost extremity, and while its charter retains its present 
odious features, we shall incessantly labor to accomplish its de- 
struction.!? 


It was the banking privileges, however, that created the greater 
amount of opposition. No limit was fixed to the amount of cir- 
culating notes the company might issue and the only provision 
for their security or redemption was a clause which made the 
assets of the company liable for their payment. It was provided 
further that the notes were to bear interest at the rate of ten per 
cent from the date of protest until they were fully paid. It is more 
than likely, as one writer has suggested,'* that the promoters of 
the company “felt the unpopularity of financial institutions, cur- 
rent as a result of Andrew Jackson’s policy,” and “made expedient 
their subordinating their financial ambition to the more popular 
promotion of transportation facilities.” All future charters granted 
to railroad companies during the period of the Republic con- 
tained a non-banking clause, to wit: “Be it further enacted, that 
this act shall not be construed as to permit banking privileges 
in any form whatever.” 

In defense of the Congress which granted the charter it should 
be noted that the government of the new Republic was in dire 
need of money. When Sam Houston was inaugurated as first 
president on October 3, 1836, he found not only an empty treas- 
ury but also a national debt of more than a million and a quarter 


11Andrew Forest Muir, “Railroad Enterprise in Texas, 1836-1841,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLVII, 343. 

12Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston) , July 29, 1837. 

13Muir, “Railroad Enterprises in Texas, 1836-1841,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, XLVII, 339. 
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dollars. In his report to Congress the following June Houston 
stated that only $500 in cash had come into the treasury during 
the preceding eight months and that he had been compelled to 
give his personal note in order to obtain supplies necessary for 
the functioning of the government.** Furthermore, there were 
no banking facilities within the Republic and the government’s 
credit “was in low repute.”** Texas’ independence had not been 
recognized by any nation in the world, and the Mexican gov- 
ernment had repudiated Santa Anna’s recognition made at Velasco. 
Thus the danger of a renewed invasion by Mexico entailed the 
continuance of heavy expense for an army and a navy, and on 
December 15, 1836, Congress enacted a law ‘Making appropria- 
tions for paying the expenses of the Government.” The measure 
provided $700,000 for the army and $150,000 for each the navy 
and the civil departments, a total of one million dollars. The law 
further provided that should there be “no monies in the treasury 
when the same may be demanded according to law, ... then and 
in that case he [the Secretary of the Treasury] shall issue scrip 
to the person or persons lawfully entitled to the same.’*® 

In view of these facts it was most likely that the Congress 
looked upon the company not only as a possible means of increas- 
ing the facilities of transportation but also as a means of obtain- 
ing much needed money and an operating bank. The company, 
however, made no effort to develop the projects provided for in 
its charter. In fact, none of the stock of the company was sold. 
But that was to be expected, with the violent political opposition 
and the financial panic of 1837. Moreover, as one writer has 
pointed out, ‘““The country was too much pre-occupied with civil 
conflicts; it had little time to engage in works of internal improve- 
ment.’’? Thus the charter granted the company was soon forfeited 
and the Texas Railroad, Navigation and Banking Company 
passed into history. 

The second charter was granted on May 24, 1838, to the Gal- 
~ 14Lewis W. Newton and Herbert P. Gambrell, A Social and Political History of 
Texas (Dallas, 1935), 211. 

15H. Yoakum, History of Texas from its First Settlement in 1685 to its Annexation 
to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1856), II, 189. 

16Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1145. 


17Deussen, “The Beginnings of the Texas Railroad System,” Transactions of the 
Texas Academy of Science for 1905, IX, 42. 
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veston and Brazos Railroad Company.** The terms of this charter 
were somewhat similar to those of the first. The company was 
given the right to make turnpikes and railroads from the main 
channel of Galveston Bay to the Brazos River, and it could make 
use of all kinds of “boats, vehicles, wagons, or carriages of any 
nature whatsoever for the purpose of transportation.” The com- 
pany could also construct bridges and make such other improve- 
ments as were deemed expedient in the “different bays, rivers, 
bayous, and creeks.” The capital stock of the company was lim- 
ited to $500,000, divided into 5,000 shares of $100 each and the 
directors could borrow money and hypothecate the stock or other 
property of the company to guarantee payment of debts. The 
company was further given the right of eminent domain and was 
permitted to occupy public lands, not to exceed 50 yards in width, 
upon payment of the minimum price of fifty cents an acre. Gov- 
ernment stores, arms, munitions, and men were to be transported 
free of all tolls and other charges. Finally, in addition to a non- 
banking clause, the charter provided that in the event 10 miles 
of turnpikes or railroads were not completed within four years, 
all lands would revert to the original owners and the money paid 
by the company would be retained by the said proprietors. 

The ulterior motive for chartering this company was to build 
up the city of Galveston by connecting it with the fertile lands 
along the Brazos and Colorado rivers where Austin’s colonists 
had settled. This was the most thickly settled and prosperous area 
in the Republic. Galveston had been founded the previous year, 
in 1837, and had experienced a remarkable growth. Yet her trade 
was being menaced by the city of Houston which had been 
founded in 1836 on Buffalo Bayou and also by a new settlement, 
San Luis, located on an island of the same name to the west of 
Galveston Island. 

As a matter of fact, rivalry between the cities situated on or 
near the coast for the trade of the interior early determined the 
loci for railroads. Those cities were seats of political influence 
and could in a measure control the legislature.*? Thus the new 

18Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1507-1512. 

19The charter was amended in January, 1839, to permit the company to construct 
canals. See ibid., II, 391-392. 


20R. A. Thompson, “The Development of the Present Texas Railway System,” 
Transactions of the Texas Academy of Science for 1900, IV, 63. 
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town of Houston** could not permit the Galveston enterprises 
to go unchallenged. On January 26, 1839, a group of Houstonians 
obtained a charter for the Houston and Brazos Railroad Com- 
pany.*? With one notable exception this charter was similar to 
the previous two. The company was empowered to construct turn- 
pikes and railroads from the city of Houston to such points on 
the Brazos River as the directors agreed upon. The company 
could also construct bridges and make improvements in the dif- 
ferent rivers, bayous, and creeks and could “establish on their 
different routes and make use of all kinds of boats, vehicles, wagons 
or carriages.” The amount of capital stock was $500,000, divided 
into 5,000 shares of $100 each and the directors were permitted 
to borrow on the assets of the company. The charter also granted 
the right of condemnation of land by court action but the amount 
of land condemned could not exceed 100 yards in width. The 
one notable exception in this charter was the clause which per- 
mitted the company to occupy gratis any portion of the public 
domain, not to exceed 100 yards in width. This was the first land 
grant ever made to a Texas railroad and the only grant made by 
the Republic. Finally, the company had to begin work within 
eighteen months of the granting of the charter and to complete 
the work within seven years, else the charter was forfeited. 

The fourth and last corporation to be chartered under the 
Republic was the Harrisburg Railroad and Trading Company, 
incorporated on January g, 1841, by a group of Galvestonians. 
Harrisburg, a town a few miles below Houston and now a part 
of that city, was founded in 1824. It had been the most important 
settlement in Texas until 1836 when it was burned and completely 
destroyed, with the exception of one building, by Santa Anna.** 
Harrisburg citizens made a gallant and successful effort to rebuild 
the town, but Houston threatened to supplant it as the principal 
harbor on Buffalo Bayou. Galveston was in sympathy with the 

*1Houston had become the capital city in 1837 but in 1839 the capital was moved 
to Austin where it has remained. Houston was to be the winner in the contest for 
the loci of railroads. When the railroad building era really got underway, prac- 
tically all of the effective mileage centered in Houston, which then became and 
has since remained the most important railway center in the state. Potts, Railroad 
Transportation in Texas, 35. 

22Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 130-134. 


23Andrew Forest Muir, “The Destiny of Buffalo Bayou,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLVII, 97. 
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effort to revive Harrisburg as the commerce of both ports was 
threatened by the growth of Houston. Thus the real motive 
behind the Harrisburg railroad was the desire on the part of 
Galveston to destroy Houston as its chief commercial rival. Just 
as the Houston and Brazos Railroad Company was Houston’s 
answer to the challenge of the Galveston and Brazos Railroad, so 
the Harrisburg Railroad and Trading Company was Galveston’s 
answer to Houston’s challenge.** 

The Harrisburg charter was similar to the previously granted 
ones. The company was to construct a railroad from the city of 
Harrisburg to the Brazos River. The capital stock was limited 
to $600,000, divided into shares of $100 each. The company had 
the right of eminent domain; it was empowered to bring suit 
for tracts of land 50 feet in width. The charter contained a non- 
banking clause and provided for the forfeiture of the charter if 
the company failed to begin construction within eighteen months 
or had not completed thirty miles of track within five years of 
the passing of the act.** Of the four railroads chartered during 
the Republic, the Harrisburg was the only one that actually 
began construction. The company made a survey, threw up em- 
bankments, and purchased ties, although the Harrisburg railroad 
itself was never built. Its charter was soon forfeited and the 
Republic of Texas “lived and died without ever hearing the 
whistle of a locomotive.”** 

The complete lack of results in railway construction during 
the period of the Republic was undoubtedly due to the inability 
of the companies to obtain money with which to carry out con- 
struction. There was a great dearth of fluid capital in Texas” 
and foreign capitalists were wary of investing in a country with 
~ 24Harrisburg retained its corporate existence until after the First World War. At 
that time the United States Government deepened the Bayou in order that the 
largest sea-going ships might find their way to Houston. “Ironically, the Houston 
Ship Channel did not go all the way to Houston but stopped at Harrisburg; but, 
as always, Houston made the last move—it extended its boundaries and engulfed 
Harrisburg.” Ibid., 106. 

25Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 488-491. 

26Deussen, “The Beginnings of the Texas Railroad System,” Transactions of the 
Texas Academy of Science for 1905, IX, 43. 

27During the year 1842, only $3 in specie was received by the government and 


“a balance of $17.44 carried over from 1841 was jealously retained in the treasury.” 
Newton and Gambrell, A Social and Political History of Texas, 211n. 
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such a small and scattered population.** Moreover, the panic of 
1837 which lasted well into the 1840's affected nearly every bank 
in the United States. England, which had been a source of cap- 
ital for many of the railroads of the United States, was also 
affected and the Bank of England was on the verge of failure. The 
little credit Texas may have had was rapidly waning. The Con- 
gress in 1836 had voted a bond issue of five million dollars, se- 
cured by ‘‘public lands and a pledge of the public faith.” But 
the bonds had traveled over the United States and Furope with- 
out finding a buyer. At the same time, the government had 
greatly increased the issue of paper money until by June, 1840, 
it was worth only 17 cents on the dollar and by the close of the 
year but 14 cents.*® It should be remembered, however, that rail- 
roads in the United States did not become important in the 
system of transportation until after the War with Mexico. In 
1847 in Ohio only thirty-six miles of railroads were in operation 
and as late as December, 1851, there were only four railroads 
operating in that state.*° Like the early railroads of Ohio, and 
in fact of the whole of the Old Northwest, the roads undertaken 
in Texas during the period of the Republic may be regarded as 
pioneer enterprises “conceived in poverty and inexperience, 
prostrated by general bankruptcy, and revived only in another 
decade.’’** 

28The population in 1836 has been estimated at “scarcely 50,000, scattered thinly 
over an area two or three times as large as New England.” Potts, Railroad Trans- 
portation in Texas, 23. 

2°Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 286. 

30Eugene O. Porter, “Financing Ohio’s Pre-Civil War Railroads,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI, 221. 


31Frederick L. Paxson, “Early Railways of the Old Northwest,” Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters (Madison, 1914), XVII, part 1, 


248-249. 
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Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 
Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Zamora Regiment when in 1817 Viceroy Juan Ruiz de 

Apodaca appointed him governor of Texas. Martinez 
refused the appointment because he had been informed of the 
low military standards and the destitute condition of the province. 
Finally, when the viceroy agreed to provide financial aid and 
establish standard military regulations, Martinez accepted the 
post and set out to assume his new duties with ambition and 
enthusiasm. Before he reached the province, the shape of things 
to come was revealed to him in his first encounter with Com- 
mandant General Joaquin de Arredondo. Immediately upon 
Martinez’ arrival at San Antonio de Béxar he wrote the viceroy 
that he had discussed the organization of the presidial companies 
with Arredondo in Monterrey but that “from what the com- 
mandant general said,” he did not have the remotest hope that 
it would ever be accomplished. 

Martinez’ first letters to the viceroy and the commandant gen- 
eral clearly state his insurmountable problems; successive letters 
restate them persistently and to the point of pathos. With his 
small forces at La Bahia del Espiritu Santo and San Antonio de 
Béxar he attempted to protect the eastern frontier and the Gulf 
Coast against the constant threat of foreign aggression; to block 
the heavy contraband trade and continual intrigue in those same 
areas; to defend the helpless citizens against repeated Indian at- 
tacks and depredations; to secure the province against internal 
disorder and revolution; to build up a self-sustaining system of 
economy, largely by the developments of agriculture, but more 


N NTONIO Maria MaArTiNEZ was a lieutenant colonel in the 
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often, to stave off actual starvation; and always to keep open his 
lines of communication to the interior and to the Rio Grande. 
Specifically, he needed money, soldiers, a gunsmith, a physician, 
horses, food, clothing, paper, seed, arms, ammunition, medicine, 
iron, and steel; and he had virtually none of these necessities. 
With absolutely no means at his disposai, his only source of hope 
was the active co-operation and support of the viceroy and the 
commandant general which failed to materialize. Governor Mar- 
tinez, no doubt, had limitations, but he never gave up; he con- 
tinued his appeals for aid and persisted in his efforts to stabilize 
the province until he was replaced in 1822 by Felix Trespalacios, 
one of Augustin de Iturbide’s generals. 

The following translations were made from original manu- 
script copies of the letters of Antonio Martinez in the Nacogdoches 
Archives in the Texas State Library. The inclusive dates of this 
file of go4 letters are May 30, 1817, to July 23, 1820. The first 
thirty-one letters were translated by Mattie Austin Hatcher and 
appeared in volume XXXIX_ (1935-1936) of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly. 


CALENDAR 


No. 32 Béxar, July 13, 1817 

Recommending that the company of militia, mobilized by order of 
August 12, 1816, be disbanded so that the local citizens might devote 
themselves to agriculture; requesting reinforcements for the veteran 
troops of the capital 


No. 33, 34, 35 Bexar, July 13, 1817; No. 36 Béxar, July 14, 1817 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 37 Béxar, July 14, 1817 
Reporting that the movements of pirate bands in port of Matagorda 
are under constant observation 


No. 38 Béxar, July 15, 1817 
Forwarding report of commandant of Bahia del Espiritu Santo which 
recommends the retirement of Corporal Estevan Frayoso 


No. 39 Béxar, July 15, 1817 
Forwarding accounts of the company of Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
and a statement of the officers’ reserve fund of the said company 


No. 40 Béxar, July 15, 1817 
Reporting that Lipan Indians killed and robbed two soldiers carry- 
ing the mail from Béxar to La Bahia and that his small garrison is 
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inadequate either for punitive expeditions or for protection; request- 
ing reinforcements, additional horses, and money to pay the soldiers; 
stating that he needs not only troops but competent officers, that he 
has approved the request of two captains to go to Coahuila for treat- 
ment because they are useless to him and detrimental to the morale 
of the soldiers 


No. 41 Beéxar, July 23, 1817 

Reporting the apprehension of Ancelmo Bergara who appeared at 
La Bahia without a passport and the transmittal of the sumaria 
which revealed no incriminating facts 


No. 42 Beéxar, July 23, 1817 

Reporting the arrival of Francisco Padilla from Natchitoches where 
he had been sent on a mission by the former governor, Manuel Pardo, 
and the actions of the soldiers who left him to join fugitive traders 


No. 43 Béxar, July 23, 1817 

Reporting the insubordination of Captain Joaquin Munos while 
being conducted to Coahuila; asking that he be reprimanded and 
barred from returning to province of Texas 


No. 44 Béxar, July 23, 1817 
Forwarding petition of Captain Manuel Cedroén 


No. 45 Béxar, July 24, 1817 

Reporting the return of a scouting expedition from the interior to 
La Bahia, the departure of Captain Juan Castaneda from La Bahia 
to reconnoiter the coast of Matagorda, the unchanged situation of the 
three vessels anchored there, the continued frequency of Indian attacks; 
and the receipt of an official communication from the viceroy stating 
that the commandant general has ordered him to provide the necessary 
defense for the province of Texas, and expressing the wish that imme- 
diate aid be furnished so that the three veteran companies can be 
reestablished in accord with the viceroy’s orders 


No. 46 Beéxar, July 24, 1817 

Answering in detail the commandant general’s request for infor- 
mation on the vessels at Matagorda; repeating the desperate need of 
troops, money, and munitions for the defense of the province of Texas; 
and reporting that he was unable to make his planned reconnaissance 
of the coast due to an encounter with American invaders at Bahia 
which left his forces depleted 


No. 47 Béxar, July 25, 1817 

Presenting the deplorable condition of the province of Texas in 
refutation of the commandant general’s charges of lack of ability and 
devotion 
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No. 48 Béxar, July 29, 1817 

Reporting the destruction by unknown causes of the thirteen vessels 
anchored at the port of Matagorda and the absolute lack of defense 
against the audacious attacks of the Indians at Bahia and Béxar 


Nos. 49, 50, and 51 Béxar, July 31, 1817 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 52 Béxar, July 31, 1817 

Reporting deep concern over the rumor that two thousand U. S. 
soldiers are marching from New Orleans to Natchitoches and the dis- 
patching of an agent to secure further information; reiterating the 
need of mounted troops to prevent the destruction of the province 
by foreign invasion and Indian depredations 


No. 53 Béxar, August 2, 1817 
Asking for a decision in the case of Claudio Hernandez, a prisoner 
in chains for twenty months, who has appealed for freedom 


No. 54 Béxar, August 6, 1817 

Acknowledging instructions to place a brief summary of the contents 
of letters addressed to the comandancia general on their respective 
margins 


No. 55 Béxar, August 6, 1817 

Reporting that the trivial information obtained by recent observa- 
tion parties sent into the interior does not warrant the danger in- 
volved; that certain refugees have returned with the said parties to 
receive pardon and they have been granted temporary security papers 


No. 56 Béxar, August 6, 1817 
Reporting that he will be prepared to block the retreat of the pirate 
Mina in case that he flees into the interior 


No. 57 Béxar, August 6, 1817 
Requesting that his son, Francisco Xavier, be permitted to transfer 
from the Zamora Regiment to the Béxar Company 


No. 58 Bexar, August 6, 1817 

Transmitting the report of Lieutenant Francisco de la Hoz on his 
successful battle with a party of American rebels led by Colonel Pery; 
praising the courageous action of the troops and of Lieutenant La Hoz, 
who was seriously wounded 


No. 59 Béxar, August 6, 1817 

Transmitting depositions taken from Don Juan de Ochoa and Don 
José Evarista Hernandes which reveal the probability of approaching 
action by the Anglo-Americans; stating that scouts will be sent out 
and any important information will be dispatched by special courier 
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No. 60 Béxar, August 9, 1817 

Stating that he accepted the governorship of Texas only after the 
viceroy’s assurance that adverse conditions would be corrected and 
standard regulations established, that the aforesaid promises have 
not been fulfilled and he cannot discharge his duties nor obey the 
viceroy’s orders until assistance is received from the commandant 


general 


No. 61 Béxar, August 12, 1817 

Reporting that the stock of medicine he brought to the province 
has been exhausted, that the wounded at Bahia are in desperate need 
of medical aid; reiterating that medical supplies and the services of a 
physician are necessary to avert impending disaster 


Nos. 62, 63, 64, and 65 Béxar, August 12, 1817 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 66 Béxar, August 12, 1817 
Transmitting the petition of José Pineda for enlistment as a cor- 
poral in a veteran company 


No. 67 Béxar, August 20, 1817 

Communicating the notice received from the viceroy wherein he 
states that 15,000 pesos will be deposited in the treasury of Saltillo for 
immediate aid of the troops 


No. 68 Béxar, August 20, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of official communication of viceroy of July 


17, 1817 


No. 69 Béxar, August 20, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of order to send all inspection records to 
the assistant inspector, Lieutenant Colonel Manuel Pardo 


No. 70 Béxar, August 20, 1817 
Reporting receipt of notification that he has been made a Knight of 
the Royal and Military Order of San Hermenegildo 


No. 71 Béxar, August 20, 1817 

Reporting the arrival of 6,000 pesos by conduct of the paymaster, 
Don Francisco Collantes; stating that after payment of several accounts 
and reduction of the allotment to the soldiers, the balance will not 
cover the month’s expenses and that Don Irineo Castellén is being sent 
as a representative to petition for additional aid to meet present 
emergencies 


No. 72 Béxar, August 21, 1817 

Reporting that he had supplied minimum necessities to fourteen 
Vidais Indians who made a personal request for provisions and trans- 
mitting the official communication of Ygnacio Pérez who was com- 
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missioned to deal with them; stating that frequent expeditions are 
being sent to the interior in search of information 


No. 73 Béxar, August 22, 1817 

Reporting the deplorable condition of the troops—lack of clothing, 
supplies, and ammunition, low morale, and many desertions—and 
requesting the proper measures to provide absolute necessities 


No. 74 Béxar, August 22, 1817 
Requesting to be informed of the value of the 500 fanegas of corn 
provided for the troops so that the paymaster, Don Francisco Collantes, 


can settle his accounts 


No. 75 August 22, 1817 
Transmitting petitions of Don Francisco Rodriguez for royal license 


to contract marriage with Dona Maria Concepcion Peres 


No 76 
“Confidential official communication. The blotter copy is in the 
letter file of the commandant general.” 


No. 77 Béxar, August 27, 1817 

Reporting the arrival of Regino Nieto, Crisanto Moya, and Julian 
de Acosta, who had been sent with an observation party into the 
interior; also of Pedro Procela, who was soliciting pardon for the crime 
of insurrection; stating that papers and letters brought by the party 
from the Spanish consul and vice-consul would be forwarded by special 
courier and that Procela would be placed in prison while a sumaria 
was being prepared 


No. 78 Béxar, August 27, 1817 
Reporting that there is no hope of recovery for Lieutenant La Hoz, 
that his leg is completely paralyzed, and the last sacrament has been 


administered 


No. 79 Béxar, September 1, 1817 

Transmitting list of prisoners at battle at Dos Corrales where Cap- 
tain Don Francisco de la Hoz was wounded; emphasizing the mis- 
erable condition of the province, stating that he will discontinue 
appeals to viceroy when the promised aid has arrived, and that any 
contrary action will force his resignation 


No. 80 Béxar, September 2, 1817 

Explaining, in answer to the reprimand of the commandant gen- 
eral, that it was necessary to address a petition for aid to the viceroy 
because no results could be obtained through the commandant gen- 
eral, and requesting that appropriate orders be issued whereby he 
could execute his commission 


No. 81 Béxar, September 2, 1817 
Reporting on the case of the corporal and two soldiers who deserted 
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Francisco Padilla to go with a party of traders and on the effects left 
by Félix Estrada for some children related to him 


No. 82 Béxar, September 3, 1817 

Stating that he cannot maintain the proper system of defense with 
his small number of soldiers and that his only recourse is to limit his 
field of operations if reinforcements are not provided; that an officer 
has been sent to round up mustangs according to previous arrange- 
ments and that the report on the number of officers, assistants, and 
attachés in the province will be sent by the next regular mail 


No. 83 Béxar, September 3, 1817 

Remitting the plan employed for defense of the province and ex- 
plaining the method by which he keeps constant watch over Natchi- 
toches; stating that one observation party has returned with no news 
of interest 


No. 84 Béxar, September 3, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of communication notifying him of the re- 
mittance of guns and ammunition by conduct of Captain Don Juan 
José Elguezabal 


No. 85 Béxar, September 3, 1817 

Transmitting the report of the commandant of Bahia on the en- 
gagement of Sergeant Antonio Aguirre with a band of Tancagues 
Indians and stating that a report will follow on the operations of a 
second party sent out under Lieutenant Flores 


No. 86 Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of instructions to be followed in proceed- 
ings against criminals accused of treason 


No. 87 Béxar, September 4, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of orders governing the acceptance of peti- 
tions for admission to the Royal and Military Order of San Her- 
menegildo 


No. 88 Béxar, September 4, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of the order announcing the temporary ap- 
pointment of Don José Garcia de Leon y Pizarro as first minister of 
Estado y Despacho and secretary of Gracia y Justicia 


No. 89 Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of royal order of retirement for Don José 
Manuel Granados 


No. go Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Stating that he will follow instructions to send Vicente Rodrigues 
and José Antonio Vela to the capital to receive security papers 
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No. 91 Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of order appointing Don Juan Estevan 
Losano de Torres as secretary of Estado y Despacho 


No. 92 Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of communication from the Senor Intendant 


of Zacatecas obviously transmitted in error 


No. 93 Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of order appointing Don Martin de Garay 
as secretary of the treasury to succeed Don Manuel Lopes Araujo 


No. 94 Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Stating that he has circulated the royal order requiring careful 


examination of evidence presented for allowances for campaign duty 


No. 95 Béxar, September 4, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of announcement of marriage of the King, 
Don Francisco VII, and his brother Don Carlos, and stating that the 
said announcement has been published formally and the proper cele- 
brations have been observed 


No. 95 [sic] Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of royal order governing the compulsory 
attendance of troops at mass 


No. 96 Béxar, September 4, 1817 
Acknowledging receipt of royal order referring to the final dispo- 
sition of deserters who solicit the favor of pardon 


No. 97 Béxar, September 4, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of royal order referring to establishment of 
schools in Indian villages and stating that a report in this connec- 
tion was unnecessary because only mission schools existed in the 
province 


No. 98 Béxar, September 5, 1817 

Reporting that he transmitted an order from the intendant of San 
Luis Potosi to the commandant general with the expectation of instruc- 
tions that would enable him to proceed with the arrangements de- 
scribed therein 


No. 99 Béxar, September 6, 1817 

Stating that the certificate of service of Captain Don Manuel Cedrén 
will be transmitted to the comandancia general as soon as it is 
released 
No. 100 Béxar, September 6, 1817 

Transmitting list of officers in the veteran and militia companies of 
the province 
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No. 101 Béxar, September 6, 1817 

Reporting that the archives were in a disorderly and confused con- 
dition due to their mistreatment during the revolutionary years and, 
therefore, it had been impossible to find the general reports on the 
military forces of the province at the end of the year of 1812 


No. 102 Béxar, September 6, 1817 

Requesting the proper procedure for collecting his salary since he is 
no longer captain of the presidial companies and since no requisition 
or allowance for it has been made 


No. 103 Béxar, September 8, 1817 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 104 Béxar, September 14, 1817 

Reporting that the houses confiscated from the rebels are useless 
because they cannot be rented due to the prevailing state of poverty 
and because their dilapidated condition makes them unserviceable 
for barracks; that the lack of troops prevents any kind of repair as 
well as the proposed construction of new barracks; requesting per- 
mission to sell the houses at a reduced valuation 


No. 105 Béxar, September 14, 1817 
Transmitting the petition of Juana Martinez, widow and vecina 


of Béxar 


No. 106 Béxar, September 15, 1817 

Transmitting the report of Lieutenant Colonel Don Ygnacio Pérez 
who was unable to round up mustangs on his return trip from Rio 
Grande because of an attack by Lipanes Indians on the Frio River 
and because the entire route was obstructed by Indian hordes; re- 
porting that Lieutenant Colonel Pérez was bringing stock, arms, and 
ammunition from Rio Grande and that an officer and twenty-five men 
had been sent to assist him 


No. 107 Béxar, September 15, 1817 
Stating that he will exert every effort to capture Mina or any of his 
men who may be in transit through the province 


No. 108 Béxar, September 15, 1817 

Reporting the arrival of nine men released from the Infantry 
Divisions and the Dragoons and sentenced to serve in the province 
of Texas, and the receipt of the notice that twelve are enroute; 
requesting that no other person of detrimental character be sent to 
the province in spite of his need for troops 


No. 109 Béxar, September 16, 1817 
Reporting the receipt of two copies of the edict referring to the 
intentions of Mina and promising the prompt execution thereof 
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No. 110 Béxar, September 16, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of royal order granting the minister of 
Despacho de Gracia y Justicia the privilege of signing only his surname 
Lozano, to facilitate the dispatch of official business 


No. 111 Béxar, September 16, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of order to place a concise summary of con- 
tents and a statement of the point of origin on the margin of the 
correspondence addressed to the viceroy 


No. 112 Béxar, September 16, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of notice that the Company of Nuestra 
Sefiora del Carmen has been ordered to province of Texas to form the 
flying company of Alamo de Parras and that Don Juan de Castaneda 
has been appointed captain and Don Juan Calderén first alférez 


No. 113 Béxar, September 16, 1817 

Acknowledging receipt of order to suspend the formation of squad- 
rons and to maintain the old system until new orders are received by 
the commandant general; stating that he [the governor] is counter- 
manding orders already issued to effect the proposed change 


No. 114 Béxar, September 18, 1817 

Stating that money recently delivered has afforded only slight relief 
to the critical condition of the province; that the funds have already 
been consumed by outstanding debts and clothing for the troops, and 
no provision can be made for such necessities as the purchase of seed 
and the payment of soldiers 


No. 115 Béxar, September 18, 1817 

Reporting that horses are not available from any source in the 
province nor can they be purchased elsewhere because of lack of 
funds; that he is informed that fifty horses in Coahuila supposedly 
allotted to the Company of Béxar are useless rejects, and requesting 
that mounts be purchased by the paymaster, Castellon, for delivery 
to the province 


[to be continued] 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HE 1955 awards of the American Association for State 

and Local History were made at the organization’s fif- 

teenth annual meeting held on September 25, 26, and 

27, 1955, at Williamsburg, Virginia. The awards were instituted 

to pay tribute to those individuals and organizations promoting 

a better understanding of our national heritage at the state and 

local level. 

Dr. Louis C. Jones, chairman of the Annual Awards Com- 

mittee of the American Association for State and Local History, 

issued the following criteria setting up categories for the 1955 
selections: 


Category A—State or provincial historical societies and agencies, pub- 
licly or privately supported. 


Category B—Regional, county, and local historical societies (including 
specializing societies in such related fields as genealogy, folklore, 
archaeology, business history, railroad history, postal history, etc.) . 


Category C—Junior Historical Societies and other groups of young 
people engaged in local historical activities. 


Category D—The book in each of the following classes which made 
the most important contribution to state and local history in each 
region during the past year. 


Class r—The serious history which has made the most important 
contribution to scholarly knowledge of the area, or a part thereof. 


Class 2—The popular history which has made the greatest contribu- 
tion to popular knowledge of the area, or a part thereof. 


Class 3—The biography of greatest importance to the history of 
the region. 

Category E—Newspapers. 
Class 1—Daily newspapers in cities of over 300,000 population. 
Class 2—Daily newspapers in cities of under 300,000 population. 
Class 3—Weekly newspapers and other non-dailies. 


Category F—Individuals contributing most significantly to the under- 
standing and development of local history or local historical 
programs. 
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Category G—Organizations contributing most significantly to the un- 
derstanding and development of local history or historical pro- 
grams. For example: Business firms, labor unions, patriotic so- 
cieties, privately owned restorations, museums, foundations. 


GOVERNING CRITERIA 


IMPORTANT-—No nomination should be made except in the case 
of unusually meritorious work. The mere fulfillment of routine func- 
tions (in the case of a historical society, for instance) is not justifica- 
tion for an award, unless such fulfillment involves a radical change 


in policy for that society. 


Action over and above the ordinary call of duty is the usual pre- 
requisite for an award. A newspaper, for instance, running a ““Twenty- 
five Years Ago Today” column would not ordinarily be eligible for 
an award. A paper which gave space to a series of outstanding feature 
articles in the historical field; ran a series of historical cartoons; or 
lent consistent, frequent and effective editorial support to historical 
causes, to teaching state and local history in the schools, to preserving 
historic shrines, etc., would be. 


An occasional award may be given for notable programs extending 
over more than the immediate year under consideration. Such awards 
must be particularly carefully considered and screened. 


A person who for many years has given effective leadership to his- 
torical work in his or her area, who has consistently proposed and 
pushed to success historical projects, etc., even though no single out- 
standing milestone had been reached in the particular year under 
consideration, would be eligible for an award. Very few such awards 


are given. 


In making nominations at the state or provincial level, in the rec- 
ommendations of the regional chairmen and in the final selections of 
the Awards Committee, quality and distinctiveness of the achieve- 
ment will be given overriding importance. New and promising ideas, 
approaches, and innovations in a significant sector of the field of state 
and local history will also be given special consideration. 


Except for the occasional award for cumulative contribution over 
a series of years, awards will be made only for special accomplishments 
in the fiscal year ending nearest the date of the annual convention 
of the American Association for State and Local History. 


In the final selection six awards were made to Texas for out- 
standing contributions in the state and local history fields. Several 
hundred entries from the United States and Canada came in for 
final selection. The one award endorsed most enthusiastically 
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by all the judges was the Humble Oil and Refining Company’s 
publication of the Texas Sketchbook: A Collection of Historical 
Stories from the Humble Way, written by F. T. Fields and illus- 
trated by E. M. Schiwetz. Delegates from all parts of the United 
States and Canada heaped bountiful praise on the Humble Com- 
pany for its historical publication program. What the Humble 
Company is doing to promote interest in state and local history 
in Texas is the perfect example of the type program the American 
Association for State and Local History is striving to encourage 
to operate throughout the United States and Canada. 

For the first time in the history of the national organization 
the Awards Committee added as a category Junior Historian 
activity for recognition. This first award, and the only one made 
to any Junior Historian group in the nation, went to Bracken- 
ridge Junior Historian Chapter Number 27 of San Antonio, 
sponsored so competently for many years by Mrs. Lydia Magruder. 
It is appropriate that the first award made to a Junior Historian 
group should go to a Texas chapter, for Texas was the first state 
to pioneer in the Junior Historian publication program. 

Judges and delegates devoted much attention and comment 
to another ‘Texas entry, Texas Treasury Papers: Letters Received 
in the Treasury Department, 1836-1846, edited from the originals 
in the Texas State Library by Dr. Seymour V. Connor. The 
general concensus was that Connor’s work is a positive contribu- 
tion of potentially limitless possibilities in state and local history 
and should prove to be the spark for an unlimited program of 
related publication in the future. 

The six awards made to ‘Texas and the recommendations on 
which the awards were based are the following: 


Category B. The Conservation Society of Seguin during the past 
four years has made most remarkable progress in preserving local 
history in Texas. Without soliciting funds from outside sources 177 
members of the Society have preserved landmarks of real historical 
significance in the Seguin and Guadalupe County area. The Society 
maintains a museum, has had an annual historical program at Seguin, 
and through its newspaper and radio activities has created what is 
believed to be a program which has reached into almost every home, 
school, and business in the county. Particularly commendable is the 
cooperation the Society has given to the work of the Junior Historian 
groups. Recognizing the value of the younger historians the Society 
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has offered prizes to the Junior Historians for outstanding historical 
writings. 

Category C. Junior Historian Chapter No. 27. Brackenridge High 
School, San Antonio, Texas (Mrs. Lydia Magruder, Sponsor). This 
Junior Historian chapter, one of the oldest in the state, has for almost 
a decade and a half ranked at the very top in historical writing and 
activities conducted by the state organization. For a number of years 
the chapter has maintained 100 per cent subscription to the Junior 
Historian magazine and many members of the chapter have made 
contributions to the Junior Historian Writing Contest. Particularly 
commendable is the effort made by the Brackenridge chapter to estab- 
lish Junior Historian chapters in other San Antonio schools. The 
chapter has cooperated with the San Antonio Historical Society on 
a number of occasions, and in the Brackenridge school the chapter 
sent seals to all students making A in history, made posters to put in 
the school for Texas Week, and sponsored a history scholarship society. 
The worthwhile historical program conducted by the Brackenridge 
chapter during the past years has brought real credit to the Bracken- 
ridge school and to the state Junior Historian organization. 


Category D, Class 1. Texas Treasury Papers: Letters Received in 
the Treasury Department, 1836-1846, three volumes edited from the 
originals in the Texas State Library by Seymour V. Connor (1246 
pages), are especially recommended for an award in this category, 
and it is pointed out that this also overlaps with Category A. The 
volumes have been lithoprinted; the basic typing having been done 
in the Archives section of the Texas State Library. The method fol- 
lowed would seem to show the way to many archives and deposi- 
tories as an inexpensive method of reproducing and making generally 
available valuable historical material. Actually these three volumes 
are but the forerunners of twenty-five more volumes planned by Dr. 
Connor from this same procedure. Sales of this limited edition already 
guarantee that the funds used may become a revolving fund for the 
continued dissemination of basic original material. 


Category D, Class 3. Sam Houston, The Great Designer, by Llerena 
Friend. University of Texas Press. This biography of Sam Houston 
represents an exhaustive re-appraisal of known Houston data and an 
intensive and successful search for additional documentary source 
material not previously available. The scholarly but readable history of 
the colorful American is a definitive study of fundamental impor- 
tance to the history of Texas and the United States. Outstanding his- 
torians in the fields of Texas and American history have described the 
book as an important contribution in American biography. The work 
recently won the Summerfield G. Roberts award, presented by the 
Sons of the Republic of Texas, for the best book in Texas dealing 
with a person during the Republic. 
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Category E, Class 3. The Fredericksburg Standard has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the preservation of the local history of the 
area through the publication of weekly feature articles on the old 
homes of Fredericksburg. Included in the articles have been biograph- 
ical sketches of early settlers, old customs, ways and means of build- 
ing, and ways of pioneer life. All articles have been based on recorded 
facts and personal interviews and are authentic. Through the publi- 
cation of these articles the people living in the area have become 
conscious of their local history heritage. The Fredericksburg Standard 
has cooperated with the Gillespie County Historical Society in its 
campaign to preserve numerous historical buildings and residences. 
Almost twenty thousand dollars have been raised to purchase an old 
historic home as headquarters for the Society. In 1946 the Standard 
was nationally honored by the National Editorial Association for 
the publication of its special historical centennial edition issued to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of the founding of the city. 


Category G. An award to the Humble Oil and Refining Company 
for the publication of Texas Sketchbook: A Collection of Historical 
Stories from the Humble Way, written by F. T. Fields and illustrated 
by E. M. Schiwetz. This booklet contains hundreds of authentic pic- 
tures and illustrations and with the text edited by the Texas State 
Historical Association has been distributed in an edition of 20,000 
copies by the Humble Company. The work is outstanding for its 
attractiveness, its readability, and its authenticity. It contains only two 
lines of what could be charged at all as advertising. If ever a corpora- 
tion deserved an approving pat on the back for good citizenship 
it is the Humble Company. 

Ww 


President Paul H. Heisig of the El Paso Historical Society sends 
a splendid report of accomplishments in the far-western corner 
of Texas. 


The members of our society have just completed a celebration by 
having rebuilt the first street car, a mule drawn vehicle that cruised 
on a narrow gauge track between El] Paso, Texas, and Juarez in the 
early 1880's. We had a life-like mold built of the original mule “Mandy” 
and then it was cast in iron and painted to look life-like. This ex- 
pense, some $1500.00 was underwritten by Odd Fellows Lodge num- 
ber 284. 

The old car and its companion “Mandy,” were escorted to San 
Jacinto Plaza by the mounted members of El Paso Sheriff’s Posse 
and were there met by the Mayor of Juarez Pedro Garcia and the 
Mayor of El Paso Tom Rogers and life members of the historical 
society in the costumes of the “nineties.” A ceremony presided over 
by Chris Fox, vice-president of The State National Bank. After 
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reminiscences by many colorful characters, I was called on and pre- 
sented the ancient relic of another era to the city in the name of the 
Historical Society. It was then placed in the seven foot ornamental 
iron enclosure prepared for it, where with its carefully groomed 
“dummy” driver, it sits to greet in our famous San Jacinto Plaza, thou- 
sands of visitors a year. 

We are planning to take a big part next April in the 75th anniver- 
sary celebration of the coming of the railroad to El Paso. A locomotive 
given to the city by the Southern Pacific will be placed in a special 
park prepared for it opposite our Union Station. We were the leaders 
in accomplishing this. 

We are preparing at this time, bronze plaques to be placed on our 
five old missions. One in Juarez and four in the United States. 
These plaques will give the history of the founding for all to see, so 
few know that these actually are the oldest in the country, pre-dating 
California’s missions nearly a hundred years. 

We are planning to mark old cattle trails, Indian massacres, stage 
coach disasters, famous gun battles, etc. A committee from our society 
spent two weeks on a survey for this project this summer taking photo- 
graphs, gathering data, etc. 

We still claim that we are the youngest, just over one year, and 
the largest local (750) historical society in the state. 

Dr. James D. Carter, University of Texas graduate and Asso- 
ciation member, has been selected as the new director of research 
for the Grand Lodge of Texas. The position carries with it the 
editorship of the Grand Lodge Magazine. 

Dr. Carter will be remembered for the many services he has 
rendered to the Association. He has appeared on the annual 
meeting program, served as an auctioneer for the annual book 
auction, served as a judge for the Junior Historian writing con- 
test, and written and edited Quarterly articles. His Masonry in 
Texas: Background, History, and Influence to 1846 is scheduled 
for December publication. 

Ww 

Dudley R. Dobie, recently a seller of Texana at San Marcos, 
has been appointed curator of the Big Bend Memorial Museum 
and librarian of the Southwestern Collection at Sul Ross State 
College at Alpine. Dobie will also teach a class dealing with the 
history and literature of the Southwest. He will be especially 
interested in acquiring new materials for the museum and library, 
a work for which he is admirably equipped. 
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Ernest C. Shearer, Chairman of the Department of History 
in the University of Houston, announces the following addi- 
tions and promotions: 

Dr. Charles A. Bacarisse, who recently received his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Texas, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of History. 

Mr. Raymond A. Esthus, recently of Brevard College, North 
Carolina, and doctoral candidate at Duke University, has been 
appointed Instructor in History. 

Dr. Jack A. Haddick, graduate of the University of Texas, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of History. 

Dr. Corinne C. Weston, Columbia University graduate, has 
been promoted to Associate Professor. 

Dr. Edward Everett Dale, professor emeritus of the University 
of Oklahoma, who has been visiting professor of history at the 
University of Houston for the academic year 1954-1955, will 
return in the spring of 1956. 

Mr. J. C. Sparks of Raymondville, Texas, recently contributed 
“Lists of votes given at the polls in Travis County, Texas, Beat 
No. 2, Sept. 7th, 1840” to the Archives Division of the Texas 
State Library. Contributions such as this are the very meat of the 
history of Texas and in many instances are the only source to be 
had. If more persons would contribute rare documents in their 
personal possession to depositories such as the Texas State Archives 
and the Texas State Historical Association, incomplete gaps in 
the history of Texas would be partially filled. 

Joe B. Frantz has kindly called attention to the two following 

items of Texana recently released through periodicals: 


The Business History Review for June, 1955, had an article by 
Gerald Nash, a doctoral candidate in history at the University of 
California at Berkeley, entitled “The Reformer Reformed: John H. 
Reagan and Railroad Regulation,” in which he discusses the chang- 
ing attitude of Senator Reagan toward railroad regulation. In 1952 
Mr. Nash completed an M.A. thesis at Columbia University entitled 
“A Chapter From an Active Life: John H. Reagan and Railroad 
Regulation.” 

The August, 1955, Quill, a magazine for journalists, contains an 
article by Eddie Weems, an instructor in journalism at Baylor Uni- 
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versity and a graduate of the University of Texas, entitled “Libel was 
a Sissy Word to Early Texas Editors.” He discusses the freedom with 
which Texas editors, particularly in the 1870’s and 1880's, attacked 
politicians, as well as other editors. An example of a quote from the 
Denton Monitor of May 21, 1870: “The Editor of the San Antonio 
Herald says he smells a rat,” wrote the Monitor editor. “If the rat 
smells him the poor creature will decidedly have the worst of it.” 
Another example which would not be stated so boldly today is the 
one from the Comanche Chief of September 4, 1879, ‘““The present 
Governor of the great state of Texas has been dog drunk several times 
since his election.” 


H. William Moore of Travel-World Productions, Box 2203, 
Hollywood 28, California, who has a number of times since 1946 
interested himself in Texas cattle trails and other historic topics, 
has written to say that he and his firm are much interested in 
producing and putting into film the authentic story of the Over- 
land Mail. Mr. Moore has already been working with Captain 
V. H. Brown of American Airlines in Oklahoma and with Ted 
Worley in Arkansas. He would be more than happy to hear from 
interested persons in Texas. Moore further describes his project 
as follows: 


Today we are nearing the apex of our most important historical 
launching—the actual filming in series of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
from St. Louis to San Francisco. We expect to cover this route in a 
series of 13, 1214-minute color and sound films cleared for television 
and non-theatrical release. By 1958 color television will be a reality in 
all or at least, many homes. By this means we hope to bring to our 
nation the epic story of that first trip of Ormsby from east to west. 
Of course most of our treatment will be the contrast: the country as 
it was a hundred years ago; and against the country, the people, and 
the progress that we know today. A folk ballad singer will carry the 
story and the continuity. We believe our results will be worthwhile, 
not only to the American public, but to the centennial committees that 
are set up across the Great Plains, the Desert, and the fertile Great 
Valley of California. 

ww 


Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry, sustaining member of the Association 
and well-known patron of Texas history, died on June 27, 1955, 
at Alpine. The Houston Post on June 29 carried the following 
editorial on Mrs. Perry: 
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Mrs. HaAtty BALLINGER BRYAN PERRY 


A distinguished member of the “first” family of Anglo-Texas colonists 
was Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry. She was a great-granddaughter of Moses 
Austin, who laid the groundwork for the original Austin colony, and 
a grand-niece of Stephen F. Austin, the “Father of Texas.” 

Mrs. Perry’s maternal grandfather, William H. Jack, was a distin- 
guished patriot, lawyer and statesman of the Texas Republic, and 
fought in the battle of San Jacinto. Her father, Guy Morrison Bryan, 
also took part in the battle that made Texas free, and in the Civil 
War, as well as in the affairs of Texas. Her brother, the late Guy M. 
Bryan, was one of the founders of the Second National Bank of 
Houston. Her cousin, Lewis Randolph Bryan, is now president of 
the bank. 

Hally Bryan Perry was a great lady in her own right. Cultured, 
highly intelligent and gracious, she had a charming personality and 
a warm humanity. She was vivacious and a sparkling conversationalist 
up to her eighties. 

Naturally interested in Texas history and its moulders, Mrs. Perry 
founded the Daughters of the Republic of Texas in collaboration with 
her cousin, Betty Ballinger, in 1892. Throughout the following three 
score years she was a moving spirit in DRT affairs, and in other 
historical activities. The University of Texas archives were enriched 
by Mrs. Perry’s gift of the Stephen F. Austin papers, which she in- 
herited. In her honor the University established the Hally Bryan 
Perry Fund for Research in Texas history, last year. 

Mrs. Perry moved to Houston in 1921, after the death of her hus- 
band, Emmett Lee Perry. She died Monday in Alpine, where she had 
lived for several years. 

She was a living link between the pioneer past and the modern 
present, and a vital part of both. Her passing removes from the Texas 
scene one of its brightest ornaments. 


Bob Hilburn, who took his Texas history at the University 
with marked enthusiasm, has returned to his home in Plainview 
where he has combined some book selling with working for the 
Plainview Herald-News. Hilburn has been particularly active in 
distributing sets of the Handbook and he has interested himself 
in the trail of General Ranald S$. MacKenzie in his area. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 
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Mr. Lincoln S. H. Karr 
Imp’s Glen Farm 

Route 6, Box 269A 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Mr. Roy J. Chappell, Jr. 
849 Pecanwood Lane 
Houston 24, Texas 


Mr. George A. Caldwell 
P. O. Box 7883 
University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Mr. Walter E. Long 
Box. 1 
Austin, ‘Texas 


Mr. Henry B. Bass 
Bass Building 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Mrs. H. W. Wells, Sr. 
Box 176 
Edna, Texas 


Mr. Guido E. Ransleben 
401 Mary Louise Drive 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Dr. Charles L. Lehmann 
813 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Colonel L. E. Limbert 
RFD 10, Box 81-A 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Mr. Marc S. Simmons 
315B Moore-Hill Hall 
Austin 18, Texas 


Dr. Logan Wilson 
1610 Watchhill Road 
Austin, Texas 
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Miss Lucile Flowers 
Box 290 
Plainview, Texas 


Mrs. William Wolf 
McCamey, ‘Texas 


Anahuac High School Library 


Anahuac, Texas 


Mrs. O. W. Tooker 
Box 322 
Abernathy, Texas 


Mr. Boyd Mitchell 
1920 38th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 


Miss Ethel ‘Towles 
P. O. Box 441 
Anahuac, Texas 


Miss Marion Cearley 
P. O. Box 441 
Anahuac, Texas 


Michael Byrnes 
3016 W. French Place 
San Antonio, Texas 


Virginia H. Taylor 
1907 Cliff 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Lucy Harrison 
501 East 28th Street 
Bryan, Texas 


Mr. R. L. Gillentine 
Box 207 
Weilington, Texas 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Texas Sketchbook: A Collection of Historical Stories from The 
Humble Way. By F. T. Fields. Houston (Humble Oil & 
Refining Company), 1955. Pp. gg. Illustrations by E. M. 
Schiwetz. 


The author of the text of this short volume has done a mag- 
nificent piece of work in rewriting the history of some of the 
highlights of the history of Texas. The stories of the missions as 
a landmark of an era; Gonzales, the birthplace of Texas freedom; 
Galveston, isle of treasure and adventure; Texas stagecoach inns; 
La Salle, the magnificent failure; the border forts; the Texas 
Navy; and the shipwreck of Cabeza de Vaca and a half dozen 
others are retold with charm and precision. Through the text of 
these ninety-two pages one may vicariously seek adventure and 
romance with Lafitte at Galveston; spend a night at Fanthrop Inn; 
suffer defeat and disappointment with La Salle at Fort St. Louis; 
march with Houston to San Jacinto; or ride the wild waves of 
the Gulf with the Texas Navy. The text is rigidly concise, factually 
complete, and historically correct. 

The Texas Sketchbook is illustrated by E. M. Schiwetz whose 
sketches are impressively sincere. In each illustration one is aware 
of a pleasing balance between the artist’s own language of form 
and composition and the character of his subject. The artist 
allows his subject matter to share in his artistry and, while he holds 
to functional designs, he does not, at any time, force the things 
he sees into a preconceived pattern. The directness and sincerity 
of each sketch, whether it is in pencil, watercolor, pen and ink or 
crayon, does not preclude a decorative charm, but does reveal a 
sensitiveness to line, texture, and beauty which is expressed by 
one who is ‘‘at home” in either medium. The sketcher occasionally 
turns to the panoramic in his landscapes, but retains a breadth 
of design and a sweep of bold rhythm; he arrestingly combines 
vigorous sensibility, harmonozing vitality, and poetic charm. He 
sketches with equal ease and feeling old Baylor College at Inde- 
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pendence; a busy oil field; a thoroughfare of a bustling, growing 
metropolis; a shipwreck on the Coast; the complete quiet of siesta 
time at Roma; or a Texan naval vessel cruising on the waters 
of Yucatan. 

The text and the sketches have a rich quality which springs 
from their dignity, clarity, and sincerity. The Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, through the efforts of Mr. Fields and Mr. 
Schiwetz, has made a distinct and valid contribution to Texana. 

VERNA DECKERT 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State College 


Rutherford B. Hayes and His America. By Harry Barnard. In- 
dianapolis (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc.), 1954. Pp. 
606. Illustrations, index. $6.00. 


For one of two reasons students of the Southwestern scene have 
always had more than a passing interest in Rutherford B. Hayes: 
he was a close personal friend of Texas’ Guy M. Bryan for a half- 
century, enough of a friend that not even the Civil War could 
stem the flow of manly affection between the two men; and he 
was for a while a key figure in the projection of the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad westward. 

Other than his Texas relationship Hayes has been remembered 
chiefly as the man who “‘stole” the Election of 1876 from Samuel 
Tilden by an 8-to-7 margin, as the President who officially ended 
Reconstruction, and as a good man, albeit ineffective, in a gen- 
eral picture of Radical Republican rascality following the Civil 
War. Beyond that, he has fallen into the general stereotype that 
pursues virtually every politician in the period between 1876 and 
1900, the one period that at the moment cries more for fresh 
re-examination than any other in American history. 

Harry Barnard, who apparently is making a career out of 
rescuing ‘forgotten’? men from historical oblivion, has tried to 
bring Hayes out of the shadows, invest him with life, and renew 
interest in his career and his administration. Barnard definitely 
succeeds in making a human being out of what had hardly been 
more than a beard with a face behind it. Whether any amount of 
re-evaluation, though, can make people want to know more about 
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the Hayes administration is doubtful. Hayes was a good man, 
honest, modest, generally without dissimulation, and therefore 
colorless. And so, though his were times of trouble and change, 
somehow Hayes fails to take charge of the reader’s interest and 
carry him along. This lack is more the fault of Hayes than of his 
author, who has turned out an expert performance. 

Perhaps no more penetrating portrait of the generally affable 
Hayes appears than in the one sentence in which Barnard sug- 
gests that Hayes actually would have preferred to have been 
President than to be President. He enjoyed the honor of having 
held high office; the power, the responsibility, and the opportunity 
held little allure. 

On the whole Rutherford B. Hayes and His America should 
stand up as the best biography of one of our good, if not one of 
our great, Presidents for a long time to come. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 


Fabulous San Antonio. By Albert Curtis. San Antonio (The 
Naylor Company), 1955. Pp. ix-+298. Photographs. $5.00. 


The books that have been written in whole or in part about San 
Antonio would fill many shelves. The ancient city, which began 
officially in 1718 with the founding of San Antonio de Bexar Pre- 
sidio, has been an irresistible attraction to countless writers. In 
1881 appeared George P. Goff's San Antonio and Environs. Since 
then books of many types about San Antonio have been written 
by both local and visiting authors. To most students of San An- 
tonioana the best of the lot is William Corner’s San Antonio de 
Bexar, A Guide and History (including Sidney Lanier’s Jn San 
Antonio de Bexar, A Historical Sketch), published in 1890. The 
Border Ruffians by R. H. Williams, an Englishman, appeared in 
1907. Now highly prized and eagerly sought by Texana collectors, 
it is a kind of scandal book of the Alamo City in the period just 
before and during the War between the States. 

The newest of the San Antonio books is Fabulous San Antonio 
by Albert Curtis, rather suggestive in title, style, and subject mat- 
ter of the late Frank H. Bushick’s Fabulous Days, first published 


in 1934. 
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Author Curtis has succumbed to the temptation to deal at 
length in quite fancy words and phrases with the sensational 
aspects of San Antonio’s past. Several chapter headings are indica- 
tive. Chapter I is entitled “A Century of Pleasure’; Chapter III, 
“Wild and Woolly San Antone’; Chapter IV, “Red Light in San 
Antone.” These subjects make lively reading, but other writers 
have exhausted both the style and the topics, and the reader grows 
a little weary of them. 

Much better is “A Walk into Yesterday,” in which the writer 
takes the reader on a tour of Commerce Street many years ago 
before it was superseded by Houston Street as San Antonio’s lead- 
ing downtown retail thoroughfare. Among the buildings visited is 
the first home of the San Antonio Light, Harnisch & Baer’s Con- 
fectionery Shop, the pioneer homestead of John James, Wagner's 
Bazaar, the old Groos Bank, the ““‘Hummel Palace,” the home of 
the ‘“Polly-Matilde’” Club, Colonel George Washington Bracken- 
ridge’s bank, and the Goggan “Palace of Music.” This is authentic 
historical material, well presented in verbal pictures. 

One of the popular institutions in San Antonio in those days 
was the barber shop. This ad in an old issue of the San Antonio 
Express has an appealing flavor: “Rev. Nace Duval respectfully 
announces that he has fitted up an excellent suite of rooms and 
a large and commodious bath-house opposite Moa’s Jewelry Store, 
where he is prepared to shave, shear and wash gents in the most 
fashionable style. He keeps on hand Batchelor’s celebrated magic 
hair dye.’”’ Ah, the good old days. 

Chapters in which the author has made valuable contributions 
to San Antonioana are those dealing with La Villita, the Menger 
Hotel, Mexican Christmas Eve, MacArthur’s school days, the 
Rough Riders, Fort Sam Houston, Julian Onderdonk, the painter, 
St. Mark’s Church, the San Antonio River, and San Antonio street 
names. For these chapters applause is in order. 

Summing up, while Curtis’ work obviously has its faults and 
inadequacies, it does add much to the growing body of San An- 
tonioana. It is written with such warm-hearted enthusiasm, admi- 
ration, and affection for its subject that the reader is won over. 
The book is well printed, sturdily bound, and greatly enhanced 
by thirty-two excellent full-page photographs. 

PauL ADAMS 
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Stories of the Texas Rangers. By B. Roberts Lackey. San Antonio 
(The Naylor Company) , 1955. Pp. ix+105. Index. 


A new book about the Texas Rangers usually finds a ready audi- 
ence among readers who thrill to deeds of empire building. Un- 
fortunately the book here reviewed offers nothing new to the his- 
tory, methodology, or mythology of the Rangers. Every incident it 
describes has been in print for more than forty years under the 
title Rangers and Sovereignty by Captain Dan W. Roberts, printed 
in San Antonio, Texas, by the Wood Printing and Engraving 
Company in 1914. 

Even the chapter headings of the two books indicate common 
parentage. Fifteen of the headings in Stories of the Texas Rangers 
are identical with a corresponding fifteen in Rangers and Sov- 
ereignty. Furthermore, even where headings differ, each book 
presents the same material in corresponding chapters. The sim- 
ilarity suggested in the tables of contents reaches fruition in the 
texts of the two volumes, where there are innumerable instances 
of resemblance in words, phraseology, and sentences. 

Limited space does not permit wide comparisons through par- 
allel quotations, but perhaps one short passage will serve to indi- 
cate that Stories of the Texas Rangers draws heavily upon Rangers 
and Sovereignty for its content. 

On page 7 of Mr. Lackey’s book, it is stated: “Captain Dan’s 
connection with the Ranger Battalion was accidental. That is 
true, at least to the extent that he made no application to enlist 
in the service.” 

Captain Roberts has this to say on page 33 of his book: “My 
connection with the Ranger Battalion was accidental. That is true 
at least to the extent that I made no application to enlist in the 
service.” 

This single example could be duplicated on most of the pages 
in Stories of the Texas Rangers. In fact, one who has read Rangers 
and Sovereignty has already read Stories of the Texas Rangers 
and, furthermore, has had the advantage of receiving informa- 
tion in first person rather than in third. The best that can be said 
for the newer volume is that it is a paraphrase of the older—a 
close paraphrase. 

At this point it should be noted that while Stories of the Texas 
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Rangers is “Dedicated in honor and memory of ... Captain Dan 
W. Roberts ...”’ not a single mention is made of the book’s very 
obvious debt to Rangers and Sovereignty. The nearest approach 
to such recognition is made in the foreword to the book in which 
the author states that he is retelling tales which he, as a child, 
heard from the lips of Captain Roberts, his great-uncle. That 
weak credit seems scarcely, if at all, to justify the wholesale repro- 
duction of Captain Roberts’ published work. 

The stories presented are themselves good. They furnish a vivid 
portrayal of Ranger activity on the Texas frontier of the 1870's. 
and there is the breath of life in each of them. That breath was 
furnished by Captain Dan W. Roberts and the credit should be his. 


RosBertT LEE WILLIAMSON 
Robert E. Lee Junior College 


A History of Latin America, from the Beginnings to the Present. 
By Hubert Herring. New York (Alfred A. Knopf) , 1955. Pp. 
xx+796+xxvi. $6.50. 


Like all other general accounts of Latin American history this 
book offers interesting information to the private reader, satisfac- 
tion to the buyer for a library, and organized material for the 
student. The story runs all the way from backgrounds of discovery 
and conquest to the national assets and liabilities in Latin America 
in 1954. The organization is logical enough: American, European, 
and African backgrounds; the discoveries and conquests; Latin 
American colonial systems and institutions; the origins, main 
features, and successes of the Latin American struggles for inde- 
pendence; separate and associated affairs of the twenty nations, 
from the beginnings of respective national independence to the 
present time; and the relations of these nations with the United 
States, from the formation of the Monroe Doctrine to the present 
problems of the Organization of American States. The author 
allots 240 pages to backgrounds, conquests, and colonies; 50 pages 
to revolutions for independence; and 490 pages to national and 
international affairs thereafter. The main value of the book is in 
that last and longest portion, and for that reason it will be useful 
in college courses in the history of Latin American nations. 

The whole book is refreshingly interesting in both narrative 
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and description, as well as in interpretations, restraints, and con- 
clusions. Mr. Herring is already well known for his lively, delight- 
fully human style of presentation, which pleases any reader and 
even allures an otherwise reluctant student. That fact and the 
over-all coverage of many years and countries entitle this work to 
a respected place alongside of several other general text-books in 
Latin American history. The careful reader will not fail to gain a 
fairly good perspective of those years and of the affairs and insti- 
tutions of those countries. 

That very virtue of the book, however, is, as is the case in all 
such text-books, its main weakness. About as many interesting and 
sometimes essential facts had to be omitted, for lack of space, as 
were included. Many of the narratives are expressed in a hasty 
style that will leave the reader less than clearly informed about 
them. He must then choose between contentment with confusion 
and the necessity of reading elsewhere for clarification and amplifi- 
cation of facts. Mr. Herring has provided, for this need, a good 
reading list, fourteen pages long, consisting largely of well known 
works, most of them secondary sources. The quality of the book 
really suffers from too many omissions,—but so does that of every 
other general, one-volume coverage of Latin American history. 

In form this volume leaves little to be desired. The type and the 
off-white pages are easy on eyes. Topic headings are reliable. So is 
the index. Thirty black-and-white maps are convenient and help- 
ful. Six tables of current social and economic statistics are useful. 
The omission of a table of political statistics may be regarded as 
discreet. Very few lapses in proofreading appear, such as New 
Spain for Peru on page 162, Mather for Rather on page 317, 
1679 for 1697 on page 412, and a slight misspelling of pasteuriza- 
tion on page 431. 

The student of Texas history will find no harvest and few glean- 
ings in this book. The whole story of Spanish Texas is left to the 
reader’s inference and to one item in a map on page 151. The story 
of Mexican Texas is limited to two pages, on one of which occur 
two misleading statements about Santa Anna’s activities in Texas. 
The measured significance of the annexation of Texas by the 
United States, in the ensuing approach of war between the United 
States and Mexico, is well told in less than one page, except for 
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the unexplained phrase, the debated area between the River 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, on page 322. The remaining refer- 
ences to Texas are limited to its use in the twentieth century by 
occasional Mexican travelers as a temporary haven from either 
political or economic distress. After all, Texas is of no major 
importance in a single-volume account of nea~iy five centuries 
of Latin American history. 

The reviewer recommends early use and enjoyment of this 
book by all readers, for pleasure and profit, and especially by 
college students, for attractive introduction, and college teachers, 
for fresh bait. 

Retra Murpuy 
Southwest Texas State College 


The Story of Texas Schools. By C. E. Evans. Austin (The Steck 
Company), 1955. Pp. ix+457. $6.00. 


This newest and most up-to-date account of the public schools, 
colleges, and universities of Texas has the advantages not only of 
being a general yet complete coverage of its subject, and of being 
based on careful and dependable research, but of being written 
by a man who knows his subject firsthand. Dr. C. E. Evans has 
spent over fifty years in the Texas schools, as teacher, superin- 
tendent, president of Southwest Texas State College, and member 
of many of the agencies and boards which have helped shape the 
present Texas school system. 

Although they were of little effect on the present system of 
schools, Spanish and Mexican educational efforts are briefly 
covered in Dr. Evans’ volume as a means of rounding out the 
story. It was independence from Mexico that gave impetus to 
education in Texas; Anglo-Americans had stronger educational 
traditions. Stephen F. Austin and Mirabeau B. Lamar were the 
greatest friends of education in the Republic, a fact that can be 
illustrated by pointing out that nineteen “colleges” were estab- 
lished between 1837 and 1845. The public school system dates 
from the Texas state constitution of 1845; growth was rapid and 
both a public school fund and provisions for a state university 
were in operation prior to the Civil War. As in many other fields, 
war and Reconstruction brought chaos to education in Texas, 
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but the Constitution of 1875 and the school laws of 1876 and 1884 
placed the public schools, colleges, and universities on a status 
from which has gradually evolved the modern system. These early 
years saw the establishment of the University of Texas and A & M 
College; since that time the growth of institutions of higher learn- 
ing has been continuous. From the post-Reconstruction school 
laws until 1949, changes in the school system were a matter of 
degree rather than of kind. In 1949, however, the Gilmer- 
Aikin Law substituted minimum financial standards for the 
equalization method of public school financing, a method that 
had frequently been marked by political pressure and which had 
often resulted in unequal educational facilities over different areas 
of the state. The Gilmer-Aikin Law has accompanied an upsurge 
of interest in Texas education; legislative research can be ex- 
pected to bring further change. 

Dr. Evans’ work contains valuable accounts of the development 
of the academy, the public high school, and the junior or com- 
munity college. Also, special attention is given to the problems of 
the education of women, the mentally and physically handicapped, 
and the Negro. The recent and immediate problem of desegre- 
gation is hardly mentioned, both because the issue is controver- 
sial and because the problem is as yet unsettled. Of added value 
to the volume as a reference work is the account of the individual 
colleges and universities in Texas, extant or extinct, public or 
private; their history, finance, personnel, and enrollment are pre- 
sented briefly. In addition, various important and specific prob- 
lems of the Texas school system are presented, such as religion in 
public education, textbook selection and distribution, teacher cer- 
tification and retirement, and compulsory attendance. 

Dr. Evans’ history, presented in a factual and informative style, 
contains an excellent bibliography, especially making use of un- 
published theses and dissertations and of Texas and United States 
government publications. The footnotes are clear and informative 
and the index is fitted for the reader’s needs. This is an excellent 
basic reference book which may be added to in future years or 
be presented in more detailed form with less scope, but it is 
doubtful if Dr. Evans’ work can be surpassed for the purpose for 


which it was written. 
Davip B. TRIMBLE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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The Lost Account of the Battle of Corinth and The Court Martial 
of Gen. Van Dorn. By an unknown author. Monroe F. 
Cockrell, editor. With an introduction and informal essay 
on the battle by Monroe F. Cockrell. Jackson, Tennessee 
(McCowat-Mercer Press), 1955. Pp. 78. Illustrations and 
map. $1.50. 


This “Lost Account” is here printed in full as it appeared in 
pamphlet form. The exact date is not known but the date appear- 
ing on the dedication page is January, 1899. Along with the 
account appear very limited editorial notes and a brief account 
of the battle of Corinth by the editor. 

The “unknown author” writes very much as an eyewitness 
would but evidently was not a participant as he writes equally 
familiarly of the activities of both Confederates and Federals. 
This newly discovered earlier account of the battle is valuable 
principally as corroborative evidence of the truth of other accounts 
and sustains previous accusations in regard to Van Dorn and the 
Confederate maneuvers around Corinth. It appears from these 
pages that the failure of the movement against Corinth is explain- 
able on the basis of Confederate blunders and carelessness—no 
maps, slow advances, slow retreats, delayed attacks, inadequate 
supplies, failure to reconnoiter, commander’s contempt for sub- 
ordinates, failure to follow up advantages gained. The Federals 
knew more about the topography of the vicinity of Corinth than 
did the Southerners, and, thus handicapped, the Confederate 
maneuvering in the field could not match the original planned 
strategy. 

It appears that the blunders of the Union Army matched those 
of the Confederate, as the author points out that if, at a particular 
moment, the Confederates had made a concerted attack the day 
might have been won, but failing to do so, if the Federals had 
relentlessly and seriously pursued the slowly retreating Confed- 
erates Van Dorn’s Army might have been annihilated. The 
author places squarely on the shoulders of Price and Van Dorn 
the responsibility for the stunning defeat of the Confederates at 
Corinth. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State College 
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The Burr Conspiracy. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. New York 
(Oxford University Press) , 1954. Pp. vii+ 301. $6.00. 


Professor Abernethy of the University of Virginia does not 
merely revise McCaleb and earlier accounts of this controversial 
episode. He does erect on former foundations a superstructure 
of collateral evidence which if it had been presented to the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Virginia, sitting at Rich- 
mond in May, 1807, might have proved the consummation of an 
overt act. The justification for this additional study is found, the 
author says in his preface, in new and unexplored sources, notably 
Carter's Territorial Papers. 

For the first time, the “conspiracy” is given its proper setting, 
a significant episode of a new nation in ferment and a manifesta- 
tion of the transmontane territorial problem, which Professor 
Abernethy is well qualified to interpret. This singular event, about 
which Burr’s contemporaries knew less and cared even less than 
we, happened among a resourceful and daring breed of men in a 
restless land of brooding remoteness and adventure. Residents of 
the Mississippi Territory were detached from the “experiment” 
in Washington. They could hardly be loyal (or disloyal) to a gov- 
ernment which was uninterested or even hostile to their aims and 
interests. Unsettled foreign problems related to the Southwest 
Territory and machinations of British, French, and Spanish agents 
accentuated the dissatisfaction of these forgotten men. It also al- 
lowed a clever schemer to tack his course with uncertain winds 
of foreign affairs and so to hedge and adapt to any eventuality. 
Hence the specific purpose for which Burr collected money, 
stockpiled supplies, and assembled troops was not clear; it was 
resultant. 

The writer gives the lack of national unity and ideals proper 
emphasis. Loyalty to the new nation was not an inherent attribute 
of citizenship. Treason or disloyalty were not the heinous crimes 
they are today. It is significant that Washington and his colleagues 
were simply anti-British, and Daniel Webster’s was the first gen- 
eration of national patriots. In Burr’s day, General James Wilkin- 
son combined the highest rank in the army with retainer’s fee as 
Spanish agent. In Randolph’s opinion he was a “grander rascal” 
than Burr, but he still had the conscience to be the star govern- 
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ment (administration) witness before both the grand and petit 
juries. Had the agreement with Jefferson carried him to the point 
of turning state’s evidence, there would have been a stronger case. 

The duel at Weehawken ended Burr's political career in the 
East, but it did not terminate cordial relations with contemporary 
and future greats and near-greats. Andrew Jackson of Tennessee 
was his host, the anti-administration Republicans in Kentucky 
refused to indict him for treason or crime, and General Henry 
(Light-Horse Harry) Lee and aristocratic Federalists of Virginia 
patronized him during the Richmond trial. The study sidelights 
the party animosities and no-holds-barred opposition of the Fed- 
eralists. A large element of anti-administration Republicans were 
as eager to embarrass a despised President Jefferson as were the 
Federalists. 

The dignity and integrity of President Jefferson do not escape 
unsullied. The author stated that Jefferson’s conduct in the case 
was a most puzzling feature of it, but he then proceeds to explain 
it rather well. Jefferson’s role was apparently political and his 
primary interest was in convicting Burr. He probably never con- 
sidered him dangerous. The author cites Beveridge for the role 
of Justice John Marshall, and he also emerges from the spectacle 
with lesser stature than a Virginian from Olympus. Irregularity, if 
not outright manipulation, marked the grand and petit jury pro- 
ceedings and the evaluation of secondary and circumstantial tes- 
timony. The ruling about consummation of an overt act virtually 
precluded conviction. Mere domestic insurrection, of course, was 
not treason; it was not even a statutory crime. 

We asked a police officer and a civil engineer to read the book 
and follow the “threads of intrigue” (which did not intrigue the 
reviewer) and both pronounced Burr “guilty,” but guilty of what 
they could not agree even after the meticulous exercise in detective 
work by the author. Though not certain whether or not this study 
will conclude the investigation of this episode, it is undoubtedly 
a seasoned “‘period”’ study in which the core of the cross-section 
describes the shaky nation and the loosely attached Southwestern 
Territory. 

J. Horace Bass 
A. and M. College of Texas 
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Breeding Beef Cattle for Unfavorable Environments. A Sympo- 
sium Presented at the King Ranch Centennial Conference. 
Edited by Albert O. Rhoad. Austin (University of Texas 


Press) , 1955. Pp. xiv+248. $4.75. 


Man strives to do things better. This book records several suc- 
cessful attempts to produce better cattle that will use the more 
unfavorable ranges. It correlates the one-hundred year develop- 
ment of the King Ranch and their Santa Gertrudis cattle with 
the development of modern genetic methods. The volume con- 
tains a series of articles by leading authorities in the field on 
breeding methods, nutrition (both native and imported grasses 
and use of fertilizers), and the physiological adjustments neces- 
sary to produce good beef under adverse conditions in the United 
States, Brazil, and the British Commonwealth. 

Of interest to all of us is the history of the improvement of 
animals and land conditions exemplified by the development of 
the huge King Ranch which is recorded in several chapters. The 
program illustrates the importance attached to the use of scientific 
methods in rapidly improving food resources for mankind. 

It is noteworthy that these papers were presented as part of the 
centennial celebration of the King Ranch. This period covers the 
development of modern ranching from its beginnings—the time 
of the open range, wild mustangs, and longhorn cattle. The history 
of the ranch included fencing the ranges, insuring adequate per- 
manent water, removing detrimental plants, enriching the soil, 
and originating their own breed of quarter horses and the Santa 
Gertrudis cattle. The rapid evolution of a better adapted and 
more productive food supply is illustrated in the history of the 
development of the Santa Gertrudis cattle. When the better 
European breeds of cattle were found to be less productive in 
hot areas such as South Texas, the owners of the King Ranch 
tested crosses between several types of cattle. The crosses between 
the Brahman and the English Shorthorn were most productive 
and a long program of selective crossing over a number of years 
established the Santa Gertrudis breed. The methods which were 
used to establish this new breed are discussed. The procedures 
used may be compared to those given in the several papers on 
genetic methods and the one on the quality of the best beef. 
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Problems of breeding better beef for Africa and for Brazil are 
considered in several papers. These problems make interesting 
comparisons with some stages in the historical development of 
beef production methods in the United States. To illustrate some 
of the initial problems of the Texas pioneer, we quote from the 
history of Captain Richard King, who founded the ranch of 
that name: 


He worked out many problems, including the problem of protection, 
of keeping himself and his family and his people alive in a place 
where the lawless had never permitted others to stay. He not only 
stayed, but he encouraged and helped others to come and settle. And 
his original establishment was the beginning of permanent civiliza- 
tion in this area. At least for that once, civilization came and remained 
because of a ranch. 


The change through the years to the present great and expand- 
ing productivity of the United States can be illustrated from a 
statement by Mr. Robert J. Kleberg, Jr.: 


This is not a conference to discuss any particular breed of cattle. 
It is a conference to discuss every breed of cattle and the possible 
ways in which they may be used to contribute to the increase of world 
meat production. To that end I will tell you something we have found 
out about our cattle and why our cattle form the basis for much of 
our hope for our particular contribution to an increase of the food 
supply. 

The success of these endeavours to produce better food shows 
what mankind is able to do when left physically and mentally 
free to try. 

WILson S. STONE 
The University of Texas 


Spanish-Speaking Groups in the United States. By John H. Burma. 
Durham (Duke University Press) , 1954. Pp. 187. Maps and 
appendix. $4.00. 


Professor John H. Burma, department of sociology, Grinnell 
College, undertakes in this book to bring together between covers 
“the salient facts and problems of all the major Spanish-speaking 
groups in the United States.’ His synthesis is designed as an 
alternate to those treatments of segments or fractions of the sub- 
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ject, such as special studies on Mexicans in southern Texas, Fili- 
pinos in California, Puerto Ricans in New York, and so on. 

The tone of the work is everywhere objective, dispassionate, 
and cool. These discussions are not from a journalist but from 
a social scientist. A bibliography of ten pages opens up the lit- 
erature of the subject for those who may wish to go further. 

The author devotes one chapter to each of the following groups: 
the Puerto Ricans in New York and the Filipino Americans. 
To the Hispanos of New Mexico he devotes one chapter and an 
appendix entitled: “Los Hermanos Penitentes—a case study of 
the cultural survival of flagellation.” Considered purely as a piece 
of writing, this appendix has more of human interest than any 
other discussion in the book. The subject, admittedly, offers 
opportunities. Three other chapters deal with the Mexican Amer- 
ican as immigrant and as worker, with his institutions, and his 
current problems. These are the heart of the job. 

This book, by reason of its good coverage of the materials, 
fair-minded appraisal of the facts, and detached, balanced prose 
of its discussions, should prove welcome to students of South- 
western history and contemporary trends. It is pleasant to be able 
to note, in closing, that Dr. Burma lists in his bibliography various 
publications in the field, by writers at the University of Texas. 
Hence local scholars are not avoiding local obligations. 


FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 
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The revised edition of The Structure of American Industry, 
edited by Walter Adams for The Macmillan Company, New York, 
has been received by the Association. Like the better known 
Growth of the American Economy by Harold F. Williamson it is 
a series of case studies of various industries—in this case, fifteen— 
by various experts in the economy or economic history of those 
particular industries. The industries considered are agriculture, 
cotton textiles, bituminous coal, residential construction, steel, 
chemicals, petroleum, automobile, cigarette, motion picture, tin 
can, air transport, and newspaper, with two other chapters on 
public policy and organized labor. From a Southwestern point of 
view, and from a strictly historian’s point of view the book offers 
little. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 


Lota M. Spell’s Research Materials for the Study of Latin 
America at The University of Texas is number fourteen in the 
Latin American Studies series. This little brochure will be an in- 
valuable aid to the researcher who wishes to avail himself of the 
fine Latin American Collection at the University of Texas. Be- 
ginning with an introductory chapter on the accumulation of 
materials and development of the collection, Mrs. Spell presents 
a chapter for each of the following fields: manuscripts and type- 
scripts, bibliography, history, geography, literature, religion and 
philosophy, law and government, economics, education, and fine 
arts. The chapter on history is subdivided into areas. Each field 
is evaluated as “rich”, “strong”, “‘adequate’’, or “weak”, and the 
approximate number of volumes within each field is given. The 
index—an essential matter in a study of this type—is particularly 
complete, involving twenty-six out of a total of one hundred seven 
pages. But best of all, this little study is not only informative and 
helpful, but readable and attractive; and it maintains the high 
standard that one has come to expect of the University of Texas 
Press. 


H. Timmons 
Texas Western College 
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Seymour V. Connor, “A Preliminary Guide to the Archives 
of Texas,” former archivist of the Texas State Archives, is now 
archivist of the newly created Southwest Collection at Texas Tech- 
nological College in Lubbock. Dr. Connor graduated from the 
University of Texas and did his doctoral dissertation on the Peters 
Colony in Texas. Several of his articles have appeared in the 
Quarterly, and he was a staff writer for the Handbook of Texas. 


Lewis HANKE, “Materials for Research on Texas History in 
European Archives and Libraries,” is distinguished professor of 
history and director of the Institute of Latin American Studies at 
the University of Texas. Professor Hanke has served as the director 
of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, United 
States Representative on the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
and is a member of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. He is widely known for his published works in the 
field of Latin American history and is the present editor of the 
Hispanic American Review. 


H. M. HeEnperson, “A Critical Analysis of the San Jacinto 
Campaign,” isa retired army officer living in San Antonio. Colonel 
Henderson is a student of military history, and a number of his 
studies have been published. His accounts of the “Magee-Gutiér- 
rez Expedition” and ‘“The Surveyor’s Fight’”’ have appeared in the 
Quarterly. Colonel Henderson is a past president of the San An- 
tonio Historical Association. 


EuGENE O. Porter, “Railroad Enterprises in the Republic of 
Texas,” took his doctoral degree at Ohio State University and is 
now professor of history at Texas Western College in El Paso. 
Dr. Porter’s writings have appeared in several learned journals 
including The Historian of Phi Alpha Theta national honorary 
history fraternity, Indiana Magazine of History, and the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Quarterly. 
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Vireinia H. Tayior, “Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Mar- 
tinez, Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822," is a graduate 
of the University of Texas and the present archivist of the Texas 
State Archives. She has served as the Spanish translator in the 
General Land Office and the Bexar Archives of the University of 
Texas. Mrs. Taylor's most recent publication is the Spanish Ar- 
chives of the General Land Office of Texas. 
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Southwestern Life Reaches Out 
To the Growing Southwest 


During its 52-year history Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company has come to occupy a unique 
position in the territory it serves. Because Texans 
continuously have had confidence in the company, 
it now provides financial protection of more than 
$1,300,000,000 for more than 300,000 policyowners 
and their dependents. Likewise, its assets now ex- 
ceed $325,000,000. 


As the company has grown in size, so has it 
grown in service. For many years Southwestern 
Life has disbursed to its policyowners and their 
beneficiaries more than 10% of the total insurance 
benefits paid to the people of Texas by all of the 
companies doing business in the state, 


For years Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
has been the largest life company in the nation 
operating only in its home state. 


Now, to extend its services to neighboring states, 
to continue to grow with the expanding Southwest, 
and to become truly the “Southwestern” life in- 
surance company, Southwestern Life has been 
granted licenses to solicit business in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 


NS 


J. R. Wood, President Dallas, Texas 
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Fill up with Famous 


€sso Extra Gasoline 


Esso Extra is the one best gasoline for your car. Its 
fame is based on the improved performance users have 
noticed as they drove their cars over millions of miles 
of Texas highways and city streets: improved anti-knock 
performance ... improved power ... improved starting 
and warm-up... improved gasoline mileage. 

Your car will perform better, last longer, cost you 
less, if you use Esso Extra. Next time, and every time, 
stop at the Humble sign in your neighborhood for Esso 
Extra gasoline. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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Have you looked at the moon lately? Then you know that it looked 
a little different than the last time you chanced to gaze upon its lofty 
face. And, too, did you notice that you can only see one side at a 
time, just as you see only one side of a story in the usual history book? 
But surely you know there are at least two sides to everything—and 
this applies to people as well as the moon. Too often the events and 
people that make history are recorded in a factual presentation which 
is dull, one-sided, and valuable only for information. 


At last there is a book that presents the “other” side of the events 
and people in Texas history! In a most unusual manner, The Texas 
News handles Texas 


history as if it were 
recorded in newspaper 
style by an “on the 


spot” reporter (even 

though there weren't Ralph W. Steen, Editor 
newspapers early 

day Texas). This remarkable book has more interesting sidelights of 
news in Texas from its earliest beginnings than have ever before been 
collected in a single volume. News of impeachments, hangings, elec- 
tions, mass marriages, revolutions are written as if a reporter had 
covered each news story. 


All kinds and types of people have thrust themselves into the lime- 
light of The Texas News, many who have never been mentioned in 
history books but who have been of the masses that it took to build 
this fabulous state of Texas. In a way The Texas News is laden with 
tidbits—scandalous, kind, appraising—written with ali the dramatic 
fervor a newspaper could muster and print. Yet these are the tidbits 
that make history interesting! Their contribution is as vital to Texas 
history as the history-making people themselves—the fortune hunters, 
the explorers, the politicians, the settlers, and numerous others. 


Here is a book you will enjoy. Who knows, perhaps someone in your 
family is brought to the foreground on one of the memorable pages of 
The Texas News. Better hurry to your favorite bookstore for a copy. 
You'll probably like it so well that you will want another for a gift. 


Wait just one moment, please, before you head for your bookstore. 
We almost forgot to tell you that The Texas News has many photo- 
graphs, early Texas verse, “interviews,” odd facts, and an index with 
more than 2000 entries! Okay, you can go now. Happy reading! 


$5.00 
THE STECK COMPANY ° Publishers * AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Add Years to the Life 
of Your Car 


with regular Mobil-Care 


That means top-quality Mobil products; plus 
the skill and experience of a Mobilgas Dealer 
in applying them; plus regular application. 
That last is up to you. See a Mobilgas Dealer 
in your neighborhood at regular intervals. 
He'll help you get years of trouble-free per- 
formance from your car. 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 


A SOCONY MOBIL COMPANY 
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TEXANA 


BOUGHT 
SOLD 
PUBLISHED 


ATKINSON, MARY JOURDAN. LA BAHIA — THE GHOSTPLACE 
(GOLIAD) AN EARLY, EARLY HISTORY OF THE GOLIAD AREA. 
lépp. STIFF COVERS. LINE DRAWINGS. LTD. EDIT. Ist. 1955. 


W. M. MORRISON 
2330 W. Holcombe 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Ph. MO 9455 — MI 9-3738 
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from the publishers 
of these and many other 
distinguished historical works 


The 1955 winner of 


@ THE PULITZER PRIZE 


@ THE BANCROFT PRIZE 


@ THE CARR P. COLLINS PRIZE 


“As fine a book of its kind 
as you'll have read anywhere. 
..- genuinely a literary achieve- 
ment of a very high order.” 


—JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, 
San Francisco Chronicle 


Great River 


THE —_ GRANDE IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 


By PAUL HORGAN 


a 2 volumes, boxed, $10.00 aa; 


The 1950 Pulitzer- 
Prize Winner 
Art and Life 


"417 plates $6. 00 

The social and cultural 
history of America as re- 
flected in the arts. “In 
lively writing, attractive 
and scholarly presenta- 
tion, and all that good re- 
production and typog- 
raphy can do, this is an 
admirable job.” 

—DIXON WECTER 


The first of the 
Rinehart Historical 
Re prints 
making available out-of- 
print books and mono- 
graphs of special interest 
and significance for the 
study of American history. 


Tom Watson 
AGRARIAN REBEL 
By C. VANN Woopwarp $5.00 


Southern Negroes 
1861-1865 
By Bett Irvin Witey $5.00 


The Protestant 


Crusade 
1800-1860 
By Ray A. BILLINGTON $5.00 


Just published 


the superbly written and 
magnificently illustrated 
new history of civilization 


The Heritage 
of the Past 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
By Stewart C. Easton $6.00 


the Making of 
the Modern 
World 


FROM THE RENAISSANCE 
TO THE PRESENT 
By RicHarp M. Brace $6.50 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue Nm 16, N.Y. 
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The Southwest— 


AARON BURR'S 


DREAM 
for the 


SOUTHWEST 
A Drama for the Library 


By Thomas B. Sweeney 
$3.00 


JUST RELEASED! 


PIONEERING ON 
THE LAST 
FRONTIERS 

By Horace W. Morelock 


President Emeritus, 
Sul Ross State College 


An academic image- 
breaker writes a re- 
freshingly frank auto- 
biography. 

$3.00 


and the role it played 

in the spectacular ca- 
reer of one of America’s 
most-discussed political 
figures—A new biog- 
raphy in play form 

by a distinguished 
student of American 
history. 


SAMUEL STONE 

AND HIS WIFE 

MARY ANN CHUNN 
By Dolly M. Stone 

The history of one of 

the families that 

helped colonize and 


build Texas. 
$5.00 


AND DON’T MISS THIS COLLECTOR’S ITEM: 


ADOBE WALLS BRIDE 
By John L. McCarty 
Biography of Billy Dixon, frontiersman, 
and his wife. 


$3.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOK DEALER NOW! 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers for the Southwest 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 


Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET ¢ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Telephone GR 6-6561 
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With special pleasure the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation announces the publication of two companion 
volumes of bibliography: 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES, compiled and edited by 
H. Bailey Carroll and Milton R. Gutsch 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY, compiled and edited 
by Claude Elliott 


The Texas History Theses is a check list of theses and 
dissertations relating to Texas history accepted at the 
University of Texas from 1893 to 1951, while the 
Theses on Texas History is a check list of theses and 
dissertations in Texas history produced in eighteen 
Texas graduate schools and thirty-three graduate schools 
outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES 


Reserve your copies now. 
TEXAS HISTORY THESES...... $5.00 per copy 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY. . $5.00 per copy 


ORDER from: 
Texas STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011 — University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 
are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1798-1886: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 18385- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas His- 
tory Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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L: you are interested in the historic past of Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address 


I enclose $5.00 


Bill me 


as 
A 
\ 
\ 
th 


Austin 12, Texas 


Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station yi) 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Signed. 
(J You may use my name in solicitations. 


(J Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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Onder Now 


The Handbook of Texas 


$30 


2 volumes 


15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 


W. H. Atwell 

K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


1,000 contributors, including 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 
C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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